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Since 1958, the California Youth Authority has 
undertaken a vide diversity of research projects which span the range 
of activities In which the departsent is involved* These include 
prograa evaluation and developsent, neasureaent and classification, 
followup stndieSf and experiaentally designed deaonstration projects. 
Studies have been directed at delinquency prevention and diversion, 
probation, coaaunity treataent, short-tera prograas, forestry caaps, 
narcotic treataent, education, training, and parole. This publication 
atteapts to bring together the findings of these studies and to 
suaaarize the research knowledge acquired by the California Tooth 
Authority over the past 16 years, in an atteapt to ascertain what has 
been learncrd, and what is known as a result of research studies. The 
authors warn that there are undoubtedly significant oaissions of 
pertinent studies and findings, and, therefore, the review should be 
regarded as tentative and preliainary. (Author/PC) 
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iNTROOUCTiON 



Since t958, the California Vouth Autltority has undertaken a wide 
diversity of research projects which span the range of activities In 
Mhich the department is involved. These include program evaluation 
and developnient* ineasurement and classification, followup studies, and 
experimentally designed demonstration projects. Studies have been 
directed at delinquency prevention and diversion, probation, eommunly 
treatment, short-term programs, forestry camps, narcotic treatment, 
education, differential treatment, training, and parole. Literally 
hundreds of reports have been generated detailing the findings and 
providing their interpretation. 

This publication alms to bring together the findings of these 
studies and to sufmnarlze the research knwiedge acquired In the 
California Youth Authority over the past 16 years. In an artwipt to 
answer the questions: Vfhat have we learned? What do we icno« as a 
result of our research studies? 

We found this recapitulation to be a difficult matter* The projects 
undertaken did not group together In any definitive way. The problem of 
extracting the major and crucial project findings was not easily solved. 
The sheer volume of research to be surveyed was of such a magnitude 
that there undoubtedly are significant omissions of pertinent studies 
and findings. 

Accordingly, this report, "A Review of Accumulated Research In the 
California Youth Authority", should be regarded as tentative and 
preliminary. Its publication will signal the beginning of Its revision. 
We are hopeful that the next edition of this report will correct any 
mistakes or omissions In this one and will add to It any new Information 
from our current research efforts. 
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INTROOUCTIOft (cont'd) 



T*\& Table of Contents has presented an outline of how projects 
and studies wHt be grouped. Those which have their locates mostly 
Ir Institutional «ettings have t»een brought together under the heading 
of **! nstitutlon* rograms". Similarly, have grouped community- 
based treatment of Youth Auttority parolees under "Parole and 
Cormunlty Treatment**. Delinquency prevention, probation, and 
diversion programs are contained In the section on "Communlty-Besed 
Programs'*. The remaining sections deal with research In special areas- 
education, drug abuse, training and prediction. Each section Is 
headed by a "Summary of Findings**— >wh I ch alms to abstract and bring 
together the findings of the projects and studies contained In the 
section. 



INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 
Summary of Findings 



Hesearch on Institutional programming in the California Youth 
Authority falls into four categories*** intensive short-term programs, 
individual and group counseling programs, differential treatment In 
institutional settings, and forestry camp programming. 

S hort* Term Prograns 

There have been two mi||or Youth Authority programs involving short- 
term inten:;ive treatment in a residential setting in lieu of long-term 
assignment in an institution. Thejn Mere the Fremmt Program and the 
Marshall Program, undertal^ with male Mards at the Southern Reception 
Center-Clinic. 

Both of these programs demonstrated that short-term Intensive programs 
with male youthful offenders tend to be as effective as institutional 
programs involving longer i^rlods of ^tay. The program seemed to be most 
effective with older wards who had engaged In their commitment offenses 
with co-offenders. 

individual and Group Counseling Programs 

Three rather rigorous evaluations have been conducted of individual 
and group ccun«»eling programs for wards confined In instltutims. Two 
of these studied psychiatric treatment programs at the Preston and Nelles 
Schools. The third studied group cotmsellng at the Paso Robles School 
and at the Youth Training School. 

The findings of the Psychiatric Treatment evaluation were mixed and 
contradictory. At the Helles School, the experimentals had & lower viola- 
tion rate than did their controls, whereas at the Preston School, the 
experimentals had a higtier violation rate. There were no differences 
between experimentals and controls which were both significant and 
consistent by the criteria of institutional adjustment or seriousness of 
viotdtiun offense. 

{he evaluation of Group Counseling programs was carried out through 
tv/o cxperiflipntai studies at two institutions. At Paso Robles, three 



forms of 3r044> counseting ««ere ft&(idied">comfRijntty metings held ftve 
times a Meek, &n»t) group sessions held once Meekly, and a combination 
of the two. The three groups shOMed no slgnlftcwit differences In 
parole violations Mhen compared with a control groap, nor did any of the 
three differ from each other. At the Youth Training School, tMO SO*ward 
living tmits scheduled snsll group counseling meetings Meekly. They 
Mere coiqpared with two other SO-ward living units for which there was no 
such program. No significant differences were observed between the 
violation rates of the counseling groups and the ccmtrol groups. 

Differential Treatment In Institutions 

Three studies, with the same principal investigator, Carl F. Jesness, 
have focused on differential programming In Institutional settings. 

The Fricot Ranch Project tested the hypothesis that rehabilitation 
of delinquent youngsters could be better accomplished in smell living 
units with higher staff-to-ward ratios which provide more interactions 
between staff and wards. 

The study showed that boys in the smell living unit (20 boys) received 
almost five times more staff time than those who lived In the large conven- 
tional unit (50 boys), and that the smeller living unit provided more 
<^portun! ties for the development of meaningful interpersonal relationships. 

The violation rates for boys experiencing the smell living unit 
program were si^iflcantly better than those experiencing the larger 
living unit program at 12 months (371 and SZ%, respectively). Beyond 2k 
months, the difference in reconviction rates tended to decrease. At 36 
months, the violation rates were 73t and 80% for the E and C groups; at 
60 months, they were 82t and 90t. Within the five-year period, the experi- 
mental subjects spent sl^ptlflcantly less time In loclctq» and had signifi- 
cantly more good discharges. 

boys categorized as neurotic seemed to iiqprove most In the experimental 
program, with a violation rate of 21.7 percent, as compared with 52.9 
percent for neurotic subjects assigned to the $0-boy unit. The non-neurotic 
subjects appeared to gain as much from the control unit program. 
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The Preston Typology Study dasstfied offenders by l-tevel subtype and 
randomly assigned the subjects to one of six living units according 
to ttteir classification {expertmentals}* o^ to one of five living units 
tnat did not take account of personality type (controls). Each living 
emit to which offenders v»r«t assigned by I -level sirf>type dealt only with 
a specific subtype. The staffs of these units revived special training 
on the characteristics and treatment of the particular subtype that was 
the responsibility of each treatment team. 

Each of the six experimental units tended to develc^ a unique living 
unit milieu which was judged to be compatible with the specific subtype 
assigned to it. 

Introduction of the I -level system ten<ted to d^rease unit manage* 
ment problems (fewer serious rule infractions and peer problems) » 
particularly with the neurotic-anxious group and the Immature conformist 
groi4>. 

Although almost all the evidence of behavioral and psychological 
changes favored the experimental groi4>» parole data indicated the 
performance of the two groins to be the sane. Overal I » 5^ percent of 
the controls and 5<t percent of the experimental subjects had violated 
parole on or before the fifteenth month after their release. 

The Youth Center itesearch Project compared the effectiveness of two 
different treatment procedures— behavior modification and transactional 
analysis. The study was carried out at the Northern Youth Center, with 
the Karl Holton School operating the behavior modification approach 
and the 0. H. Close School the transactional analysis model. Wards 
were randomly assigned to the two schools. 

The findings »<er<% that both programs had a positive Impact on the 
majority of wards. There were interesting differences In the impact 
of the two programs on various types of delinquents, although the 
original expectation that behavior modification techniques would be 
most effective with lower maturity types and that transactional analysis 
%«ould be more effective with the higher maturity types was not supported. 
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There were no differences between the two schools in the parole reinoval 
rate. However, the removal rates were significantly lower than the rates 
for pre^experlmentai waris released from these two institutions and lower 
than a large group of wards of corparable age released from two other 
institutions. 

Forestry Carp l*rograms 

Forestry camps have distinct advantages over regular institutions. 
The average cost of maintaining a warcf Is less than at institutions. Not 
only is the daily cost less, but the .iverage length of stay in camps is 
less than at institutions. In addition, the viards perform useful and 
necessary work in fire fighting and forestry conservation. Two cnajor 
studies have been nade of forestry camp prograRS. 

One study of forestry canps examined differences in goal orientations 
of two CYA camps* One camp was characterized as having a permissive/ 
therapeutic approach; ttm other emphasised direct, no*nonsen$e ccxitrol 
of wards. 

Wards showed more positive and favorable attitudes toward the staff 
and the program at the camp emphasizing the permissive/therapeutic approach 
and more negative and unfavorable attituites toward the staff and program 
at the camp which emphasized control*guidance and work- training. 

Despite differences in camp philosophy and practice upon ward 
attitudes, there is no Indication that these factors had any lasting 
post*release effect upon wards in terms of tiwir parole violation rates. 

A second study of forestry camps was based on the finding that the 
recidivism rates of wards paroled from cacnps were lo«tfer than those paroled 
from Youth Authority institutions. Moreover, the camp releasees consistently 
had parole violation rates that were lower than expected accordtno to 
thvir ba%(i expectancy scores. Sucii a findint} could be ttie result of the 
cintp |iro<(r.iii or mi«jht We attributed to the fact that "better" wards were 
buitv) selected for the camp program in ways that the base expectancy 
equation did not account for. The resolution of these two possibilities 
called for an experiment whereby camp-eligible wards were randomly assigned 
to either a camp or an institution. The main finding of this study was that 
the differences previously noted disappeared— there was little difference 
in the violation rates of the two groups.. 



SHORT-TERM TREATMENT STUDIES 



Joaquin P. Seckel 

General Program Description 

A review of the research evaluations of the Frenx>nt Program and 
the Marshall ?rogra(n is worthwhile In several aspects. Both represent 
two major Youth Authority programs involvinq short-term, intensive 
treatment based on therapeutic commimity concepts. Both progrmns were 
intended as residential treatments in lieu of long term assignments to 
institutions. Both introduced organizational features in group- 
oriented treatment which have definite implications for the future 
development of short-term programs for youthful offenders* 

The Fremont Program first tool( shape as an interim undertaking for 
mate wards at the Southern Reception Center-Clinic who, for various 
reasons, were necessarily held over for some time after diagnostic 
processing. These wards were assigned to the same living unit and were 
expected to work half day assisting the tradesmen with maintenance tasks 
at the clinic. As early as 195^^* a number of social workers and 
clinical psychologists volunteered to provide individual and group 
therapy for these youngsters. A work-therapy program evolved in which 
staff tried to foster a rehabilitative climate wherein wards could feel 
free to examine personal and interpersonal problems affecting their 
delinquent behavior. By 1961 It was felt the program had been sufficiently 
developed and stabilized to constitute a viable treatment model. 

Admission Into the program was guided by several basic criteria of 
eligibility. These were as follows: I) Hlnlmum age of l6; 2) minimum 
grade of 7.0 on academic achievement test; 3) willingness to accept 
work responsibility; k) capacity to participate constructively In group 
living; and S) manifest ability to develop positive relationships with 
adult figures. Excluded were youths with extensive histories of running 
away, dependency on drugs, sexual deviation, and serious assaultive 
behavior. 

The Fremnt Pr'igram entailed a determinate stay of five months for all 
wards admitted. Ic was designed to be a "non-failure" program; this 
meant that all wards would remain In the program for the predefined 
period, even if some exhibited unusual acting-out behavior, with the 
exception of the most extreme cases. Only three of the 78 wards admitted 
to Fremont had to be transferred to institutions during the entire program 
period. Wards were informed that they would remain exactly for five months 
and that this time could be used by them as they wished. Moreover, both 
wards and staff recognized that the period of confinement could not be 
varied for reasons of controlling wards or bringing about behavioral 
conform! ty. 



The Frcnont trcatnent systcn Included several elements* First, 
Individual and/or group therapy was conducted by clinfcal psychologists 
or psychiatric social workers* The sessions were held generally twice 
a week for each ward. The group therapy style was mainly non*dlrectlve, 
discuss ion-centcred» fc^using of problems of daily adjustincnt within the 
program. Second, a work conqKment consisted of wards being assigned on 
a half-day schedule helping tradesnen at the clinic. Tl^e work environ- 
ment v^as neant to enable toys to test i'lterpersonal skills and to 
demonstrate any attltudlnat cfianges acquired In the program* Third* the 
school coinponent provided acddemlc schooling from three to nine hours per 
week, depending on a ward^s expressed desire* The classes centered around 
remedial help and acadenlc upgrading^ although soine class-^tlme was also 
devoted to discussions of field trip experiences* 

A fourth Frenont component consisted of weekly living unit meetings 
to discuss problens of group living and any other matters of concern* 
These community nK^etings were conducted by the wards themselves as a 
student council forum^ with the leading role taken by a conmlttee of 
ward-officers who were elected by the boys* A fifth program element 
involved a series of passes granted during the last few %^reeks of program 
residence in order to promote a positive transition to life In the 
connunity. The passes were generally qiven on a routine basis, regardless 
of how welt a ward had responded to the program. The final pass, lasting 
2k hours » was aimed at enabi ing wards to meet with their parole agents 
for the purpose of developing specific parole plans* 

Following the phase*out of the Fremont Program* a related type of 
short-term. Intensive treatment program was initiated in April l^G^i* 
Similar to Frenont, the Marshall Program set a predefined period of stay 
for wards* in this case only three months Instead of five. It was not* 
however* regarded as a "non-fai lure*^ program In that about one percent 
of the admissions were transferred out because of poor adjustment. 
Marshall candidates had to be 15 to 13 years old, first commitments to the 
Vouth Authority* and committed from one of six counties within geographic 
proximity of the program. 

Organizationally* the Marshall Program functioned as an autonomous 
unit within the Southern Reception Center-Clinic; it was headed by a 
unit administrator supported by a full-time social worker, a school 
psycho iogi St , and a staff of group si^ervisors* 

The program dements of the Marshall moctel were similar to those of 
the Fremont Proqram. Small group Meetings, held three to four times per 
Vice?!-, vrfcrc led by qroup supervisors. Uaily connunity meetings were con- 
ducl'M) by staff 'ind involved cons i 'tei nib le therapeutic intervention. Both 
sessir«ns dr.ilt with the v/ardS **hcre nnd now** Adjustment v/lthin the 
prorjrcim aofl involved the* inctividual into a guided group experience with 
his pt?rrs. Thr<iuc|h free exf^rcssion of feelings «ind pmblmi of their 
Interact ions witii peers and staff, w.irds wc^ri.^ encouraqcd to: I) adopt 
.jn orinnt.it ion of self-examination on«! orcA/th, and ?) call Into question 



the utittcy of delinquent behavior as opposed to a conventional life 
style. It was hoped that wards would share in the responsibility for 
their own treatment and thereby increasingly identify with non-del tnquent 
values. 

The school coinponent emphasized "life adjustment'* classes » each 
neettng three to four times per t«!ek» covering such areas as hunan relations, 
einployment probleiirs, school adjustment, and use of leisure time. The 
work component was modeled after the Fremont arrangement of wards 
assisting maintenance staff on a half-day basis. The Marshall passes 
were granted on a schedule similar to the aforementioned, but more 
emphasis was placed on wards discussing problems with their parents. 
Moreover, at the conclusion of certain passes, parents were expected 
to escort their sons back to the program in order to attend parent 
group neetings conducted by the unit social worker. The meetings were 
devoted to a series of prepared :alks by the social worker about delinquent 
behavior and family life, as well as problem-solving discussions about 
helping wards to cope with family and community pressures. 

For the Fremont Program, the post-release results show that there 
was no statistically significant difference between program graduates 
and their control group after 15 months of exposure. Similarly, there 
was no significant different between the Marshall Program releasees 
and their a>ntrols. Thus, It appeared that wards assigned to the short- 
term intensive treatment programs performed about as well as Similar 
wards assigned to the longer programs at institutions. Consistent 
differences emerged, however, when the study populations were classified 
according to initial versus later periods of release to parole. For 
both programs, the wards who were released to parole during the early 
period of program operation showed either appreciably lower or similar 
violation rates relative to their control /comparison groups; but, wards 
released during the later period of program operation showed appreciably 
higher rates of failure than their control comparison groups. These 
findings are summarized below in Table I. 

For the Fremont Program, only one of the background characteristics 
was significantly related to the outcomes observed for the Fremont 
parolees versus the control group parolees. Nmnely, the Fremont wards 
18 years or older as compared to those younger at time of release to 
parole had significantly fewer parole failures than did the corresponding 
wards in the control group. 

v/tth respect to the Marshall Program, the data indicate that older 
ward^ whose commitment offenses involved co-offenders tended to have a 
significantly lower failure rate, in other words, older wards with 
mulct pie co-offenders compared to younger wards without co-offenders had 
significantly fewer parole failures relative to their counterparts in • 
the coff4>arison group. Moreover, within the group of Marshall graduates, 
the older and multiple co-offender wards showed a significantly smaller 
proportion of increases on the Alienation scale of the Jesness Inventory, 



TABLE t 



Parole Failure Rates of Fremont Program and 
Marshall Program, by Foltowup Periods 
(In Percent) 



Follow-up Period 


Fremont Program 
Experimental Control 


Marshall Program 
Experimental Comparison 


Total Period 


32.0 


31.5 


57.2 


51.2 




(75) 




(332) 


(332) 


First Follow-up 


20.6* 


35.7* 


48.8** 






(28) 


(209) 


(209) 


Second Follow-up 




26.9*= 


71.5** 


56.1** 


(M) 


(26) 


(123) 


(123) 



*Wards paroled between January I962 - December 1962. 



Wards paroled between December 1964 - April I966. 
^ards paroled between January 1963 - April 1964. 
*'wards paroled between July I966 - June 1968. 



Also, the Alienation scale was the only Inventory scale for which change 
scores were siqnif Icantly associated with parole outcome; that Is, 
decreased alienation was during program stay associated with parole success 
and increased alienation with parole failure. 

A further analysis was done of the Marshall wards who were paroled 
fror.i the program versus those who were transferred out. it was found 
that the transfers included: a) significantly higher proportion of lone 
offenders rather than co-offenders; and b) significantly more who had 
rnuitipiu (five or more) contacts with law enforcement agencies prior to 
Y.A. ctjniril tinent. In terms of questionnaire responses, the transfers also 
fiioiii fubtcd less positive attitudes toward staff and program, as welt as 
«i less optimistic view regarding future chances of success on parole. 
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Perhaps tl«e nost obvious I trip li cat ion of both the Frenont and Marshall 
Proctrams is that short-term, intensive therapeutic comnunlty approaches 
with male youthful offenders (aged lG-20) tend to be as effective as 
institutional programs involving longer periods of stay. It should be 
pointed out, though, that the two short-term programs entailed richer 
staffing patterns than those generally existing in institutional treat- 
ment programs. From a cost- standpoint, the Fremont Program was less 
expensive than the Marshall Program in that therapists participated 
voluntarily as time permitted at the reception center-cl Inlc. 

Another implication apparent in both evaluations Is that therapeutic 
comrAunity programs were functionlncf more effectively during tlie earlier 
than the later periods of operatiott. The reasons for this arc not clear. 
It fwy be that initially there was more staff concern and enthusiasm for 
the program; or, that thet program underwent adverse changes during Its 
later phase; or, that the selection of ellgibles for the program was such 
titat less amenable wards were admitted during the later period. 

Relatively little is known as to v*hat types of war<<s are likely to 
benefit from either of the two programs. For both programs tiic older 
and presumably more mature wards tend to be more amenable In terms of 
parole outcome. In the Marshall Program, the older as well as the co- 
offenders are more likely to graduate from tlie program and tubsequenily 
avoid parole violations. Future programs based on similar models could 
pursue these leads and conduct more (tetai led investigations In this area. 
With the addition of specialized counseling and supportive services, the 
seemingly less amenable wards might tlien perform as well as other graduates 
from the program, A further area for program expansion and Investigation 
should be considered. Namely, a modified version of the therapeutic 
community model could be established In the community so as to provide 
continuity of treatment and reinforcement of the rehab 1 1 1 tat I w gains 
acquired during the previous period wiiile in a confined setting. Under 
such conditions, it can be liypothesized that wards assigned to this 
program would perform significantly better on parole than tfiose released 
fron a requtar institutional program, 

influence of Findings on Program Operation 

Altbouqh tins Fremont and Marshall Programs did not represent radical 
departures frori therapeutic community rtiodels and short-term treatment 
efforts that had been used elsevihere with youthful offenders, both proorams 
had considerable influence on program development with the Youth Authority. 
A nufnber of sinilar r.hort-term treatricnt pR>rjrams, mainly within Institu- 
tional settings were subsequently implemented in the Department. Also, 
several county probation departments initiated short- tern treatment 
»>roqr.wis in Juvenile camps cm>delcd after the Marshall Program. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP COUNSELING PROGRAMS 



Joachim P. Secket 



General Program Description 

A number of evaluations have been conducted of Individual and group 
counseling programs for wards confined In institutions. The more rigorous 
evaluations of this type of program during the last 15 years are included 
In the three studies reviewed below. One of these is a psychiatric treat* 
ment study at the Preston School of Industry; another is a psychiatric 
treatment study at the Nelles School for Soysi and a third is a dual assess* 
ment of group counseling at the Paso itobles School for Boys (which closed 
In June, 197?) and at the Youth Training School. 

Psychiatric Treatment Programs. The institutional settings for the 
t%^ psychiatric treatment programs were as follows. The Preston School 
of Industry is located in a rural area of northern California. At the 
beginning of the study, it had a population of about 720 male wards, with 
a median age of 17.4 years. The total staff numbered about 350, twelve 
of whom were the professional staff of the psychiatric treatment program. 

The Nelles School for Boys Is situated In Whittler, a city In the 
Los Angeles complex. Its ward population at the beginning of the study 
was about 290, with a median age of 14.8 years. Its staff numbered 170, 
eight of whom constituted the psychiatric treatment program's professional 
staff. 

The treatment programs at each school were staffed by psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, and one psychiatrist. Both schools provided 
individual interview therapy. In most cases for one hour twice a week. At 
both schools, wards In the psychiatric treatment progrwi p&rtlcipated in 
the general institutional academic, vocational, and recreational programs 
and lived with the other wards In the regular dormitories. The Preston 
program had been in operation for about a year and a half when intake for 
the study began. In contrast, the Nelles program had been Initiated at 
the same time as the start of Its experimental study. The Intake lasted 
from September, 1959 to June, i960 at Preston and from December, 1959 to 
June, 1960 at Nelles. 

Group Counseling Programs. In an effort to evaluate group counseling 
programs, tMO experimental studies were initiated In I960 at two institu- 
tions. The first evaluative study was carried out at the Paso Robles School 
for Boys, where the median age of subjects was 16.7. The study was intended 
to shed light on the intramural and post-institutional effects of three 
forms of group counseling featured in different 50-boy living units; namely, 
connunity meetings held four •ilmes a week, small group sessions held once 
weekly, and a combination of the two kinds of treatments. In addition, 
the wards \n another living unit not involved in group counseling consti- 
tutf^d a control qroup for the experiment. Wards were randomly assigned to 
the four project living units from September, I9B0 through June, 1961. The 
wards in all of the four living units participated In similar program 



activities wtthin the institution at large. These consisted of academic 
instruction, vocational training, work assignments, and recreationat 
activities. Individual counseling and caseworit urere provided by classifi- 
cation counselors as »<«ll as by group supervisors In the four living units. 

The second study Mas carried out at the Youth Training School (\TS) 
with male subjects of median age 19.1. Four 50-ward living units were 
included—tvro units for treatment and two for control. The treatment units 
scneduled small group counseling once weeldy. The treated and control 
subjects participated in the regular institutional program of vocational 
training, woric assignments, recreational activities, and Individual counsel- 
ing. Random assignment to the treatment and control living units started 
October, I960 and was terminated July, 1961. 

Findings 

The chief results reported for the two psychiatric treatment programs 
were as follows. Among the Preston subjects, a significantly (p<.05) higher 
proportion of the experimental wards than the control wards violated parole 
within 15 months of post-release time. Among the Nelles subjects, an appro- 
ciabty (p< .09) lower proportion of experimentals than controls violated 
within the 15-month followup period. Although not generally regarded statisti- 
cally significant, the latter difference would be expected to occur merely as 
a result of chance less than once in ten times In repeated trials. 

TABLE i 

Percentage of Psychiatric Treatment Subjects Removed from Parole by 
Revocation or Bad Discharge at Nelles School 
for Boys and Preston School of Industry 



Psychiatric 
Program 


Experimental 


Control 


Preston 


58.5* 


47. 7» 




(N-106) 


(N«I09) 


Nelles 


S9.7*« 


73.8»» 




(N-62) 


(11-61) 



m 4.23, df«l, p< .06, based on analysis of variance technique 
to correct for risk group disproportlonallty. 



V. m ?.9<f, df*l, p< .09, based on aforementioned analysis of variance. 

In terms of parole record at time of discharge from the Youth Authority, 
the Preston experimentals and controls did not differ notably from each other 
in proportions of Favorable, Unfavorable, and Other types of discharge. Too 
few Nelles subjects received discharges at the cime of the study to apply 
this criterion in a meaninqfut manner to this study. 
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When ctas&ified according to conmltment offense, no consfstent difference 
wi% found bet»«een the Preston experinwntats end controls In their post- 
release rates of parole vlotetion. HoMOver, en Intere.^ting pattern %«es 
obtained for the Nelles subjects. The experimental wards with the nost 
serious commitment offenses revealed a tendency toward tower violation rates 
than their controls. 

Analyzed according to overall ratings of trMtment amenability at Preston 
and Nelles, the experimentals did not differ significantly from the controls 
on races of parole violation. Also, categorised by rated adequacy of adjust- 
ment based on pretest NNPrs, the Preston experimentals and controls showed 
no significant difference In parole violation rates. 

tfith reference to intra^lnstltutionat changes, the Preston experimentals 
failed to differ si^ificantly from their controls in the Mount of Improve* 
ment shown on rated adequacy of adjustment based on pre- and post test MHPI 
profiles. Nevertheless, the experimentals showed a very slight but consist- 
ently greater improvement than did the controls on most of the Individual 
NNPI scales. 

The Preston experimentals did not differ significantly from their controls 
in niMiber of assignments to disciplinary loctcup, in nuti^er of changes in living 
unit, or in nuR^er of rule infractions for which special Incident reports were 
filed. On the same criteria, the ^tolles experimentals differed significantly 
from their controls only In having had a greater number of disciplinary todoips. 

The two group counseling studies produced the following basic findings. 
At Paso Robles, each of the three counseling groups showed no significant 
difference in comparison with the control group upon percentages of parole 
violators, both at fifteen mcmths and at thirty months of post-release 
exposure. In this regard, the three counseling groups also did not differ 
significantly from each other on percwttages of parole violators. 

TABLE 2 

Percentage of Paso Robles Subjects Removed from Parole by Revocation 
or Sad Discharge, by Type of Treatment, Fifteen Months 
and Thirty Months after Release to Parole 





Combined 


Community 


Smalt 




Postrelease 


Treatment 


Meeting 


Group 


Control 


Period 


(N-7?) 




(N-68) 


(N>87) 


If} Months 


58.3 


55.9 


61.8 


54.0 


50 Months 


75.0 


6S.2 


77.0 


70.1 



At YTS, no Significant differences were observed between the violation 
rate!> of the counseling groups cn6 the control groups. 



TABLE 3 



Percentage of YTS Subjects Reffloved from Perote by Kevocatton or 
Bed Discharge, by Type of Treatment, Fifteen Months end 
Thirty Months after Release to Parole 





Counseling 


Control 


Total Control 


Postrelease 
Period 


A 

(N«50) 


B 

(N-46) 


E 

(N-46) 


F 

(N-50) 


E & F 
(ll»96) 


IS Months 


38.0 


50.0 


28.3 


46.0 


37.5 


30 Months 


42.0 


SS.5 


50.0 


52.0 


51.0 



Vith regard to both the Paso Robtes and YTS studies, no significant 
differences i«ere found In parole violation rates betiireen the counseling and 
control groups when analysed In relation to several baclcground character* 
istlcs. The latter included age, ethnic composition, amission status 
(first admission versus readmisslon to Vouth Authority), and extent of 
delinquent record prior to Youth Authority catmiitiaent* 

The group counseling programs at both institutions were accompanied 
by favorable attitudinal changes on scales of psychological test (Jesness 
Inventory), in the direction of less delinquent orientation. Significant 
improvements on before-after scores were found largely for the two living 
units which provided community meetings. 

At Paso Robles, the three counseling groups as compared to the control 
group incurred proportionately fewer disciplinary reports and more commenda- 
tory reports. Disciplinary cases Involving fights or threats occurred rela- 
tively less often for the combined treatment and small group counseling units 
than for the control group. 

Implications of Findings 

It was not clearly demonstrated that eithOi le psychiatric treatment or 
the group counseling programs as implemented with confined delinquents had a 
positive effect on parole outcome. The data suggest that the Nelles psychi- 
atric treatment tended to improve parole outcome, while the Preston treatment 
seemed to some extent detrimental to outcome. The programs may, of course, 
have affected the postrelease edjustment of treeted wards In subtle ways not 
measured by the instruments utilized in the two studies. Moreover, one or 
more of the programs may have had a positive effect on parole outcome with 
reference to certain types of wards not fully defined In the studies. 



Assuming it MAS not a chance result* several sets of factors probably 
contributed to the differential outcome fwind between the Preston and Nelles 
psychiatric programs. One set pertains to the kinds of wards treated by the 
two programs. The llelles wards were generally younger, a factor which In 
conjunction with program dlfferoAces may have created distinct treatment 
experiences. In addition, the Nelles program was limited to wards judged 
to be treatment amenable, whereas the Preston program served both amenables 
and non-amenables. Thus, those wards defined as Mienables at Nelles may 
have been youths who. In fact» were Iticely to benefit from the program's 
predominant treatment approach.^ 

Another set of factors relates to differences In treatmmt between 
Preston and Nelles. Miereas the Preston program consisted mainly of Indi- 
vidual interview therapy, the Itelles program Included many informal contacts 
between therapists and wards Involving recreation-centered activities. Mer»> 
over, the predominant treatment at Preston seems to have been traditional 
therapy, adapted, as It was felt necessary, to the delim^ent population. In 
contrast, the Nelles treatment was based less on a classical approach, and 
more on a reality therapy. 

A third set of factors which probably influenced the difference in out- 
come relates to distinct attitudes toward psychiatric treatment at Preston 
as compared to Nelles. It appeared that the experimental wards at both 
institutions were exposed to two somewhat conflicting approaches— that of 
therapists and of custodial care and welfare staffs. However, there apparently 
was (lore polarity between the treatment and custodial staffs at Preston than 
at Nelles. It seemed that the Nelles treatment staff had spent more effort 
in preparing custodial staff for the program by establishing good world ng 
relationships with them. In this regard, the use of reality therapy at Nelles 
emphasizing the ward's reponslbll i ty for his own behavior, may have been more 
acceptable to custody staff than classical psychotherapy, which placed more 
emphasis on permissiveness. 



The fact that the amenables as defined at Nelles performed better on 
parole than their ctmtrols, while the combination of ammables and non* 
amenables treated at Preston did not surpass their controls is consistent 
with a previous finding obtained in a study on Individual therapy with 
youthful offenders. In this study wards were initially classified into 
treatment "amenables" and "non-amenables" , then assigned randomly to 
treatment and control conditions. It was found that during 33 months 
after parole release, the best parole performance was exhibited by the 
treated amenables, while the treated non-amenables showed the worst 
performance; falling In between were the control Mienables and the 
control non-amenables (Adams, 1961). 
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P! natty. It was reported that staff morate tvas notabty ht^her at Nettes 
than at Preston. This i«as targety attributed to the eomparatlve newness of 
the Neltes program and the accompanying enthusiasm, energy, and resourceful- 
ness shoMn by staff toward the undertaking. 

Severat implications can be derived fron the group counseling studies. 
It was ctear that group counseling as practiced did not have a significant 
impact on parole outcome. Vet, there was some Indication that the forms of 
counseling used did affect institutional adjustment. The group treatments 
appeared to bring about a mora benign living unit climate, within which staff 
and ward communication increased, personal and group probleo^ were more 
readily brought up for resolution, and delinquent subcultures could be 
countered by appropriate interventions. Also, tliere was some evidence 
that group counseling programs that Included community meetings tended to be 
accompanied by favorable attltudinal changes. A general Implication Is 
that a change in the living unit climate is basic to fostering non-delinquent 
attitudes and pro-social norms «aong wards* 

Influence of Findings on Progrwn Operation 

Considering the basic results reported In the above studies, what changes 
have been made in psychiatric treatment and group counseling progr«Rs in the 
Youth Authority? It should be pointed out that no full-scale psychiatric 
treatment programs were impl«nented over the last several years, although 
psychiatrists were contracted to provide therapies as needed for special 
cases. Within the last one and a half years, however, psychiatric programs 
have been initiated among thrae Institutions* The treatments used are 
primarily behavior therapy, reality therapy, and transactional analysis, 
respectively, among the three programs. Classical psychotherapy, however, 
as applied formerly at Preston, Is not included as a basic modality. 

There are two other important ways In which the new psychiatric programs 
differ mainly from the former Preston program. First, the wards being treated 
are assigned to the same living unit rather than dispersed throughout the 
institution. Such homogeneous assignment not only helps to integrate therapy 
with living unit activities, but alM coordinates the various staffs involved 
with treatment, care and welfare, and custody functions* Second, the three 
aforementioned programs suppliment Individual therapy with group therapy and 
community meetings. Thus, staff -Staff, staff -ward, and ward-ward Interaction 
is maximized within the context of a therapeutic community. 

Since completion of the above group counseling studies, regular large 
group and small group counseling has, as a matter of policy, been made an 
integral part of the living unit programs at all Youth Authority reception 
centers, institutions, and camps. The group counseling program has b*en rein- 
forced through the organiacation of treatment teams In all facilities and by 
the designation of small group counseling as one of the major functions of 
youth counselors. At present there is still a need to develop standards for 
effective qroup counseling and to maintain quality control over Its implementa- 
tion at the ¥»rioiH facilities. Nevertheless, the &tage has been set for the 
application of qroup counsel inq techniques as a means for creating a more 
therapeutic climate 4nd transforming delinquent peer groups Into structures 
for nringing about rehabilitative changes- 
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COMPA!^A^tV£ EFFECT! VEMESS OF TWO INSTITUTIONAL 
TREATMENiT PROGRAMS FOR DELINQUENTS: THE FRICOT PROJECT' 

Carl F. «lesMt» 

This ttittfy coR^red the tticcett on parole of male tfeltnqitmtt treated 
In tmo different programs within the saiae California Ybuth Authority 
institution. 

The suhjects of the study urere boys referred by juvenile courts to 
the Fricot Ranch School, a training school for the youngest boys (6 to 14 
years old) eccepted for treatmmt by the Califomie Vmith Authority* At 
the tine the study took place. 220 boys «#ere housed there in five living 
units • four of them with a capacity of SO and one AeMly built isolation 
detention unit with e capacity of 20. The construction of this 20-boy 
living unit wes SMn as a unique opportunity to test the staff's belief 
that they mre prevented from ^ing a more effective treatment Job because 
of the number of wards in the living units. As stated in the original 
reseerch proposed the supervisors (youth counselors) in a 50-boy living 
unit were ''necessarily too much concerned with maintaining order, overseeing 
living routines, and promoting confonnity to the institutional program** to 
establish e close relationship between boys and staff (Peters and Adams, 
I9S9). Reported here is the outcome of an evaluation program begun In I9$7 
and continuing through 1964 to test the ostensibly obvious hypothesis that 
rehabilitation of delinquent youngsters can be better accomplished in small 
living units where higher staff-to-boy ratios provide more opportunities 
for informal and formal interaction between staff and lH»ys. 

Hethod 

TWO different procedures were used in assigning boys to experimental 
or control groups* Wards arriving at the institution during the years 
1957 through 1959 who met Specified criteria of emotional disturbance as 
judged from the presence of such factors as enuresis, early involvement In 
delinquency, overtly rejecting parents and previous referral to menial 
hygiene services were matched in age and backgrounds as closely as possible, 
then assigned to either the large or small living unit by random procedures. 
After 1959, the matching procedure was dropped, and, from I960 to 1963, the 
youngest wards sent to the Institution were randomly assigned to either E or 
C group. Thus two independent cohorts were involved in the study— a matched 
random group and a random group. Subjects in the random group were given a 
battery of psychological tests and were rated behavioral ly at the beginning 
and end of their institutional stay. Changes on these tests and ratings were 
presented in the mein report of the study (Jesness, 1965). 



Thi& study was sponsored by a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation to the 
California Youth Authority. The author wishes to thank Mrs. Jackson Chance, 
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Meredith for his statistical consultation. This report was summarited from 
an article that appeared in Child Care Quarterly , Winter 1971-72. 
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Treatment Pr&9ra«>» The indttpendent variables in thU type of study 
are complex interpersonal environments that defy simple definition. The 
research strategy involved the introduction of but two different treatment 
conditions— the smaller living unit and the higher staff-to-boy ratio. 
(The resident staff of each living unit pTvided "four-post" coverage— that 
is, four youth counselors, one senior youth counselor and» additional ly« 
one part-time social Morker.) Ove^ the several years of the study there 
was approximately the same rate of staff turnover (20 youth counselors in 
C and 18 in E) and considerable exchange of staff between the two units. 

The daily programs were similar in many respects with planned activity 
filling almost every hour of the day. The boys engaged in a variety of 
arts and crafts activities. Outdoor games and free plan were mixed with 
less active events such as talovision and movies. Staff tooie advantage of 
the natural beauty of the area by scheduling frequent hilces and occasional 
campouts. The academic school program. In which all were enrolled, pieced 
heavy emphasis on remedial work. The crucial component of treatment was 
believed to be the relationships established between boys and staff. 

Results 

Immediate Impact. Analysis of ward-staff intoractlons indicated that» 
as hypotiMsUed, subjects in the experimental unit could expect a signifi- 
cantly greater amount of contact with staff. Charts were maintained for • 
period of 24 months on which staff recorded any interaction of five minutes 
or more. These showed that experimental subjects received almost five times 
more staff time than did the control subjects. Subjective analyses of the 
living units based on hundreds of hours of observation consistently character- 
ized the experimental program as being more Informal, with greater freedom 
of movement r greater emphasis on the use of reason and rtt^ards, and greater 
willingness of staff to offer support er.;* involve themselves In boys' 
problems. In the larger control cottage, the staff -boy Interactions that 
occurred during the day more often related to gaining the conformity that 
staff found necessary for orderly unit operation. The control unit staff 
established tighter limits and resorted to punishment more frequently. 
Consistent with their preoccupation with management problems, the control 
unit staff tended to admire In boys those attributes that did not interfere 
with program operations, such as lack of coflq>laining, lack of dependency, 
conformance to orders, and ability to take care of oneself among peers. 

Data from 28 soclometric tests administered periodically throughout the 
study revealed significant differences between E and C units along several 
dimensions of peer interactions as well. On the veriable Group Cohesion, 
defined by Proctor and Loomls (1951) as the ratio of mutual pairs to the 
possible number of pairs in the group, the mean for the E group of .16 was 
significantly (p < .01) higher than the .06 mean of the C group. 

In short, both observational and soclometric data pointed to the likeli- 
hood that the smaller living unit provided more opportunities for the 
development of meaningful interpersonal relationships. 



Ptychologtcal Tests and Behavlorat Ratings* In generate the expert- 
mental subjects showed greater gains in behavior, being tess depressed, 
alienated and perturbabte on posttest. Differences between the groups 
i»ere not great, hoMfever, with both groups showing considerable improvement 
in social adjustment. The Important differences seemed to lie In the 
manner in which these behavioral changes were achieved. Subjects In the 
more relaxed, less threatening and Suppressive atmosphere of the experi- 
mental lodge appeared to achieve greater social maturity without a decrease 
in spontaneity or self -awareness. On the other hand, the control subjects 
displayed a more cautious, reserved posture on release, showing an Increased 
tendency to deny the presence of problems, and being less responsive. 

That generalizations such as these based as they are on subjects of all 
types in the experiment lumped together tended to obscure Important differ- 
ences in outcome was demonstrated when a more detailed analysis was carried 
out showing changes which occurred for each type of delinquent. 

The typology was based on a factor analysis of pretest scores on 103 
psychological, behavioral and socio logical -background items. Scores achieved 
by the subjects on the 15 trait factors which emerged were then calculated, 
and an inverse factor analysis performed which correlated subjects. Eight 
delinquent types resulted from this analysis which were shown to differ in 
important ways. The types as tentatively labeled were as follows: I) 
social i zed-conformist; 2) immature-passive; 3) neurotlctanxlous; 4) laiiiature-> 
aggressive; 5) cultural delinquent: 6) manipulator; 7) neurotic-acting out; 
8) neurotic-depressed. 

Having categorized the subjects by type. It became possible to determine 
if there were general institution effects depending on type of delinquent 
and. going one step further. If there were specific differential outcomes 
according to type of Subject and type of treatment. The results indicated 
that the institution appeared to have its greatest impact on Immature and 
neurotic types with the conformists and manipulators snowing least change. 
The experJmental program generally resulted in more change than the control 
lodge program on subjects of almost all types, but were most clearly in the 
direction of improvement for the neurotic subjects. 

Overall Revocation Rates. Perfonnance on parole of experimental and 
control subjects is shown iiTYable 1. All subjects whose parole was suspended 
and who were returned to an Institution within 12 months of their release 
were considered as having violated their parole status. 
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TABLE 1 



Revocation Rates of E and C Subjects for Matched Random, Ranckxn 
and Combined Group at tS -Months Possible Exposure to Parole 





M 

ri 






Chi Sauare 


Matched Random 
(1957-1959) 

EKper {Mental 

Control 


56 
36 


14 
19 


5B.9 
52.9 


1.40 
n.s. 


Random 
(1960-1964) 

Experimental 

Control 


59 
150 


21 
70 


3L.6 
b2.0 


4.54 
p .06 


Comb i ned 

Experimental 
Control 


95 
186 


' 35 

1 


36.8 
52.2 


5.85 
p .05 



N » number of subjects 
NV» ntmiber of violators 
$Vm percont violators 



The t2-month violation rates of the experinientat arnf control subjects 
in the larger ranciom groups of 35a6^ and 52.0)6 are significantly different 
(p< .05} i^ith the experinental prograrn showing proportionately fa^r viola-* 
tions. The violation rates for the combined E and C groups of 36e8^ and 
respectively^ are also significantly different (p< .OB)* 

Analysis of the cumulative number and percent of parole revocations 
for all subjects with 60 months of postrelease experience showed a differ* 
ence of about 15 percent In the revocation rates of £ and C groups at all 
postrelease points between one and two years* Beyond 24 monthSp the 
difference in revocation rates for the two groups tends to decrease. At 
7>(i nv>nths» the violation rates were 75 percent and 83 percent for the T 
and C groups » respectively; at 60 months, they were 82 percent and 90 
pe rcen t « 

Inspection of offenses leading to revocation indicates that the wards 
were not recommitted for trivial reasons. In most cases multiple offenses 
or a series of one type of offense were involved. Within five years of 
cheir release from Fricot» the control subjects in the matched<»random cohort 
had been removed from parole and returned to an institution on an average of 
^.0 separate occasions and the experimental subjects 2.5. The vast majority 
of these recommitments were for serious offenses* Within the flve-^year 
period 15 of the 34 random-matched control subjects (44 percent) had 
participated at least once in an aggressive act (battery^ assault* or 
assault with a deadly weapon) that led to revocation. Of the 35 random- 
matched experimenrals on whom records were aval lable. seven (21 percent) 



w«re revoked at teett once for a crime of this kind. The experinental 
subjects also spent significantly (p < .05) less time in lockup, and had 
stgntf icantty more good discharges (p<.0&). 

Differential Outcowe by Delinquent Type. Development of a delinquency 
classification syVtem Mde it possible to analyite parole outcomes of subjects 
in the random group according to their type. Foll<Mup data for the random 
group sho»»ed that after a IS-month postrelease period » the neurotic subjects 
in the experimental program had a violation rate of 21.7 percent as compared 
Mith 52.9 percent for those neurotic subjects assigned to the SO-boy living 
unit (p '^.05). The difference of about 20 percent was maintained at later 
exposure periods. On the other hand^ the nonneurotic subjects appear to 
have gained as much from the control unit program* the 12-month violation 
rates being 44.4 percent and 51.5 percent for experimental and control non* 
neurotic subjects, respectively. 

Discussion 

That subjects assigned to a small living unit with a higlier ratio of 
staf f -to-boys %irere more successful on parole provides evidence for those who 
assume that more adequate staffing patterns are necessary before treatment 
programs can be effective. Although it is doubtful that increasing the staff- 
to-boy ratlcs can directly lead to better outcomes, those programs with 
bare survival-level staff-to-bey ratios can probably not do effective treat* 
ment regardless of the treatment theory used or the technical expertnest of 
staff. However, it may not have been the staff-te-ward ratio that was critical. 
The absolute number of wards in the living unit may have played a significant 
role in the outcome, it Is well known that the crowding of children can 
produce a significant increase in behavior problems. This factor may have 
been at work here. In any event, such a program cannot be effective without 
adequate aftercare services and simultaneous modification of the parolee*s 
relevant home environment. 

The aftercare services received by the wards on their return to the 
community were minimal, with one parole agent serving an average of more 
than 75 wards. 

Another Important implication of this study lies with the data pointing 
to the likelihood that neurotic or emotionally disturbed delinquents gained 
more from the intensive program than did boys of other personality types. 
To learn more about the effects of treatment with different types of subjects 
will require a long series of experimental studies in which control groups of 
simiiar types of subjects ere exposed to clearly specified treatment alterna- 
tives. However, there has been no need to wait on additional research to 
put into effect the major finding of this study. Small living units are 
significantly related to successful parole outcome! 
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THE YOUTH CENTER RESEARCH PI 
PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 



Cart f. Jesness 

General Description 

Do Juvenile rehabilitation institutions rehabilitate? The current 
consensus is that they do rK>t, and, furthenaore, that the worst of them 
are breeding grounds for career criminals. This paper presents an overview 
of a study pointing to a more optimistic posslbi II ty— the possibility that 
institutional programs can lead to positive changes in the behavior and 
attitudes of inmates, and Increase their chances for success In the community. 

The Youth Center Research Project was a four-year research-demonstration 
project that began in April 1963 and ended on March 31, 1972 (Jesness, DeRisi, 
McCormick & Wedge, 1972; Jesness & OeRlsl, 1973). The project compared the 
effectiveness of two different treatment methods (behavior modification and 
transactional analysts) for the rehabilitation of Inst I tuti (mat I zed delinquents. 
The study was designed to provide data regarding the feasibility of applying 
these two approaches to the treatment of an Institution's entire po^tation, 
and to evaluate the relative effectiveness of the treatment strategies In 
modifying the behavior of different types of delinquents. 

Method 

The project was located at two California Youth Authority Institutions, 
the 0. H. Close School and the Karl Holton School, situated adjacently at 
the Northern California Youth Center In Stockton, California. 

Because these two institutions were alike in their orqanizationat 
structure, staffing patterns, and physical layout, they provided an Ideal 
setting for this comparative research project. Each was designed to house 
approximately 400 youths in eight 50*bed living halts* When the project 
began, boys of nearly the same age were being assigned to the institutions. 

Treatment Models 

The two treatment models used In the Youth Center Research Project have 
been widely accepted and applied; but are based upon quite different theoreti- 
cal views and conceptions of human behavior. Including the basic premises 
about the origins of delinquency and the principles and means by which deviant 
behavior is changed. At the 0. H. Close School the experimental treatment 
strategies were based on the psychodynamlc principles and group therapy methods 
of transactional analysis. At the Karl Holton School the experimental treat- 
ment program was based upon the principles of behavior nodi fleet ion. The 
terms behav ior mod i f t cat I on , behavior therapy , or contingency management refer 
to severaY different techniques that trace their origin to expeirtmental 1y 
estabiisned learning principles. The most basic of these is that when 
reinforcing events (favorable consequences) are contingent upon (follow) 

^The Youth Center Research Project was supported in part by PHS Grant 
No. HH 14411 NIMH (Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency). 



a given behavior, the behavior wilt increase in strength; when they are 
not. the behavior win decrease in strength, in the Holton institution 
a token economy and behevlorat contracts served as the vehicles for arrang* 
ing the contingencies so that desired behaviors were reinforced. 

Transactional analysis (Berne, 1961, I9G6) assumes that persons react 
to the world as much in terms of their interpretation of events (including 
internal events) as they do to the object reality of the enternat world. 
Most of the motivating force for change is assumed to lie within the person 
rather than without. Small-group counseling meetings served as a major 
vehicle of treatment, and the analysis of transactions occurring within 
the group was the primary technique. 

Staff of both schools were intensively trained in their respective 
techniques, with over 30,000 man-hours being spent in training In trans- 
actional analysis at Close and I2,G70 man-hours in behavior modification 
at Holton. These figures reflect only the hours that were formally scheduled 
as training. A unique feature of the Close training was the actual partici- 
pation over the period of the study of almost all staff In three-day treat- 
ment marathons held by unusually expert therapists. These sessions were 
based on the same transactional analysis techniques the Institution staff 
were expected to use in their groups with the InnMtes. 

Research Design 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the treatment programs, it was neces- 
sary to stow that whatever changes in behavior did occur were attributable 
to the treatment prx>grams. Equally important was the need to demonstrate 
that behavior changes stimulated by the institutions; progrems led directly 
or indirectly to a decrease In the probability of a subject's continuing 
his delinquent activities on return to the community. To accomplish these 
objectives, it was necessary to taice account of differences among the subjects 
and in the treatment conditions that might have contributed to these effects. 

Thus, the research plan was designed to attend to: 

a) Individual differences among the subjects (subject variables). 

b) Differences in the institutions; social climates, 

c) Variations in what happened to Individual subjects In treatment 
(process variables) 

d) Behavior change in the institution ( intermedl<Ate goals), and 

e) Extent of oetinquency on parole (long-range goats). 

It was anticipated tnat wards with lesser interpersonal maturity levels 
would respond more favorably to behavior modification and that those with 
higher maturity levels would respond more favorably to transactional analysis. 

Wards included as experimental subjects in the research project were 
ait lb to 17-year old ooys assigned to the two Northern Youth Center 
institutions during the year-and-one-hal f period from August 1969 through 
March Xall. Assignment of subjects to Close or Holton was made according 
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to raodoo) procedures (a crucial out heretical procedure approved of by 

tne CYA administration). 

A total of 1,130 subjects assigned to Close and Hotton met the project 
criteria. At the end of the study period pretest data were available for 
983 subjects » of whom 517 had been assigned to 0* K. Close and 449 to 
Karl Holton. An analysis of a variety of background data shoived there 
were no important differences In the subjects assigned to Close compared 
with those assigned to Holton. 

Program Descriptions 

Holton (behavior modification). All eight living units and all class* 
rooms In the Karl Holton School operated under a micro-economy and a parallel 
parole-contingent point system. To be recommended to the Youth Authority 
Board for release, each boy needed to accumulate a predetermined number of 
behavior change units (BCU's). Boys were re<tuired to earn Karl Holton 
dollars (script) In order to obtain more immediately desired comforts, 
materials, services, and recreational opportunities. For each behavior 
change unit earned toward release, the boy also got **$!" for hts more Inme* 
diate needs. "Menus" posted in each hall indicated the cost of all goods 
and services; charts which were conspicuously placed and updated weekly 
showed the progress each boy was making toward his needed total. 

Three different kinds of behaviors were Identified in the Nolton behavior 
modification programs-convenience behaviors, academic behavlc . and critical 
behavior deficiencies (those behaviors seen as most likely to affect the 
probability of a subject's failing or succeeding on parole), it was required 
that a predetermined proportion of the ward's points be earned in each area* 

Close (| transactional analysis). Upon arrival at the school each ward 
met wltK an intake worker who interviewed the ward briefly, gave him a primer 
In transactional analysis written specifically for this purpose (NcCormick 
and Campos, 1969) and assigned him to one of the seven residence halls. 
After arrival there, his counselor held a l{fe«script interview thai ended 
with questions useful in negotiating a treatment contract. As therapists, 
staff tried to formulate no expectations of any ward except those that he set 
for himself, then encouraged him to set appropriate goalsi goals that included 
converting from an offender to a non-offender. 

Counselors were expected to meet with their caseload (average tf eight 
wards) twice weekly for group treatment. Each worker was required to negotiate 
verbal treatment contracts so that ward and staff knew precisely what treatment 
goats the ward had set for himself. Treatment contracts were of three kinds: 
(I) academic; (2) smal l-group; and (3) overall social behavior. The most 
important of these were the contracts made in the small-group treatment 
sessions alfned at changes in broad life patterns (life-script). 



In addition Co t^e twice-wetskty sniall-sroup therapy sessions, TA 
principles w&r& applied to varying degrees in everyday menagement, in 
classrooms, and in the targe group community meetings held three times 
each i#eek. 

Resul f 

The Mards at Close, averaging a 37-Meek stay, participated In an 
average of 40 TA group sessions. Wards at Hoi ton, averaging a 42-week 
stay, negotiated 19 written treatment contracts coverlnq critical behavior 
deficiencies. Host mature (according to l-level classification) subjects 
"tnorked** harder and participated more actively in the transactional analysis 
treatment groups and also completed more contracts and earned more points 
in the Hoi ton behavior modification program. 

The experimental programs had important differential effects on the 
institutions* management problems and social climates. Over the period 
of the study, there was an Impressive re<ftictlen of 60 percent In the number 
of residents sent to detention for misconduct. A slightly greater reduction 
was shown by the behavior modification program. The Correctional Institu- 
tional Environment Scale(Noos, 1970) showed that over the period of the 
study, residents at Close became much more positive In their evaluation of 
the school's staff and program than did the residents of Holton. 

Psychological Tests and Behavioral Ratings 

Data from psychological tests, <tuesttonnal re responses* and behavior 
ratings clearly demonstrated that residents of both institutions made 
important positive gains from pretest to posttest in behavior and outlook. 
Host left feeling positive about their experience md hopeful about the 
future. Although both schools appeared to have a positive Influence on 
the majority of the inmates, there were many differences In the programs* 
impact. The most emphatic finding was that, compared with subjects at 
Holton, those in the transactional analysis treatment progrM at Close left 
that institution feeling more favorably about themselves and others. They 
showed greater gains on several dimensions. Including: a) reduced feet In^^ 
of anxiety and depression, b) a more positive self -concept, c) more optimism 
about the future, and e) more determination and confidence In their ability 
to maintain themselves in the community and to stay out of trouble. They 
were also more accepting of adults and persons in authority, and more con- 
vinced ihat they had resolved personal problems and could control tNiir 
own destiny. Differential effects favoring Close subjects on the Jesness 
Inventory were especially noticeable with the Cfm {immature Conformist) 
and Hp (Hanipulacor) subjects, ana only slightly less so for the Na (Acting* 
Out Neurotic) and Nx (Anxious Neurotic) subtypes. The U Ap (Asocial ized 
Passive) and I. Cfc (Cultural Conformist) subjects appeared to gain slightly 
more from the behavior modification program. 



The behAvtor ratings were not consistent with the findings based on 
measured attitudes and traits. Subjects at both schools shoiMd impress tve 
behavioral improvements according to data from observer ratings on the 
Behavior Checklist (Jesness. 1971). Outcomes on the Jesness Behavior 
Checklist variables (using anolysis of covarlance), indicated that, at 
posttest. Nolton subjects obtained a higher (positive) mean score than 
Close subjects on Independence* Ability to Communicate, and Calmness; 
Close subjects were rated higher on Insist. Among the several l-level 
classes, the clearest behavioral gains were shown by the more mature Subjects 
at Molton (the 1^ Na and subtypes), and at Close, by the l^ Cfc's. 

These data, taken as an aggregate, do not support the original expecta- 
tion that behavior modification would be more effective with the U's and 
Ij's and TA more effective with the l.'s. A more complex relationship 
between treatment and subject variables apparently exists than was antici- 
pated. 

Further analyses of the data are in progress, including the use of 
complex analysis of variance to determine if there were significant inter- 
actions between subject, environment, and treatment variables. Data so 
far evaluated have emphatically demonstrated the potency of the client- 
treater relationship. Clients' positive regard toward youth counselors 
appears important to successful treatment, no iMtter if it be behavior 
modification or transactional analysis. 

Parole Data 

Both programs appear to have had positive effects that carried over 
into the community. The parole fotlowup data were consistent in showing 
that the experimental subjects who had left the two institutions and had 
had \Z months possible exposure to parole were doing better on parole than 
either: a) subjects from the same institutions who had been paroled prior 
to the introduction of the experimental programs; or b) groups from two other 
institutions who were paroled during the same period as the experimental 
subjects. After a IB-^month parole exposure period, 32 percent of the Close 
subjects and 32 percent of the Hoi ton subjects had been removed from parole. 
These figures were significantly lower than the violation rates of 44 per- 
cent and 42 percent for Close and Hoi ton pre-experimental subjects of equiva- 
lent age. Of a large group of wards (n « 911) of comparable age released 
from two other California Youth Authority institutions, 46 percent had failed 
on parole at 12 months. Consistent with the test data, behavior modification 
appeared to be the most effective with l^'s (51 percent revoked at 12 months 
versus 55 percent in the TA program). 1% was most effective with Hp's 
(27 percent versus 38 percent at 12 months). Differences among the remaining 
subtypes were inconsequential. 



Impi tcattons 



The {mpl {cations of this study are unusually favorable. Institutions 
can i>e run so that most of the residents change for the better. A compari*. 
son of pretest and posttest data shows that a high proportion of the wards 
became more socialized, less alienated, and more responsible during their 
period of institutionalization. They achieved schotastlcal ly at a high 
rate, and became more optimistic about their future. Host Important, they 
were doing well on parole. Me believe the data presented here show that 
effective institutional programs can become a reality. 

Although both programs showed positive results, greater psychological 
gain on posttest measures was made by subjects In the transactional analysis 
program. These wards consistently showed more positive opinions about thenw 
selves, their counselors, their futures, and their ability to stay out of 
trouble. These data should be closely attended to by those using behavior 
techniques. In many instances positive relationships with tcey persons may 
be the only relnforcers available. Mutual positive regard can almost always 
be helpful, and may be essential to successful treaMent regardless of 
technique. Those using behavior modification techniques alienated many of 
the inmates, probably needlessly, for successful contracts should be reinforc- 
ing for all parties involved. Transactional analysts, on the other hand, may 
sometimes set up goals which are esoteric, far removed from the realities of 
everyday behavior problems and thus difficult to evaluate. The counselors 
using such techniques nMd to be constantly reminded that talk is cheap and 
is not always congruent with behavior. These woricers also need to be aware 
that much of their "stroking" Is, indeed, contingent upon performance, and 
should use th's to their advantage. 

Perhaps the most promising direction for both programs to go Is toward 
a blending of the Obvious Strengths of each system. Behavior modifiers specify 
small units of behavior as contract goals. Transactional analysis treaters 
call for establishing global, lifetime goats. Persons who work to accomplish 
short-term objectives as steps toward broader goals agreed to and understood 
by the client may do better than those who concentrate on only imnMdlate, 
unrelated behaviors. Neither system need be restricted to setting only one 
type of goal, even though most theorists and practitioners have tended to 
emphasize one over the other. Each system is based, at least ultimately, 
on learning theory, and each uses reinforcement (by self and others) as the 
motivational system. Both are contractual, and both. In the long run, promote 
self -management. The advantages of integrating two such ostensibly different 
approaches may be considerable, and efforts to do so are continuing in the 
Cooperative Behavior Demonstration Project as well as in other CYA settings. 

Transactional analysis and behavior modification are presently being 
widely used as the primary treatment methods In correctional settings through- 
out the country. The programs at Holton and Close have served as models for 
ffl«ny of these programs, and have stimulated many to develop more effective 
treatment programs. 
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THE PRESTON TYPOLOGY STUDY 
EXPERIMENT WITH DIFFERENTIAL 
TREATMENT IN AN INSTITUTION' 



Carl F. Jesness 

The Preston Typology Study was a two and one-half year research- 
demonstration project concerned with the classification and treatment 
of delinquent adolescents. The purpose of the study was to explore the 
usefulness of the Interpersonal Maturity Level O-leveH classification 
system in the differential treatment of delinquents In an Institutional 
setting. The specific objectives were: 

I. To develop an efficient and reliable procedure for the classifica- 
tion of delinquent youth Into one of nine l-tevet subtypes. 

5. To train Institutional staff in the Interpersonal Maturity Level 
sys tern. 

^. To develop* for each of the major I -level subtypes, differential 
treatment programs applicable to Institutional settings. 

4. To evaluate the effects of differential assignment and treatment 
on the operation of the Institution and on the behavior of the 
subjects. 

The Setting 

Preston School of Industry is a large California Youth Authority 
Institution housing fat the time of the study) approximately 900 wards 
in l-~ living units. The boys sent to Preston, at the time of this study, 
ranoed in age from 16 to 20 fmedlan 17. 6> and remained In the Institution 
for an average of 8.4 months. Most boys sent to Preston had more lengthy 
and serfoos records than those sent to other facilities, and 45 percent had 
previously been committed to a Youth Authority Institution. Of the 16 housing 
units at Preston, five were assigned wards meeting special criteria In that 
they had been cleared for work outside the confines of the Institution or had 
oeen assigned to one of two psychiatric units on the basis of their amena- 
c/ility and motivation for Individual psychotherapy or on the basis of a 
special lecommendatlon made by the Youth Authority. 



This study was Supported by a grant from the National Institute of 
Meni.jl Health, United States Public Health Service, made to the Institute 
fo- t ie Study of Crime and Delinquency f now the American Justice Instituted. 
This article Is a summary of a longer article that appeared In the Journal 
of Research In Crime and Delinquency, January, 1371. 



The study sample consisted of boys who arrived at Preston during a 
l!.-month period (February, )966 to March, 1967), All subjects who were 
not preselected for special programs, such as for work outside the 
InstttutlOM or for the Psychiatric Treatment Program, were placed In a 
pool of ettgibles who were then assigned by random methods to either the 
experimental or control group* Experlmenta! subjects were subsequently 
placed in one of six living units according to their t-tevel subtype 
classification (with infrequently diagnosed Aa and Ap subjects together^ 
and Se and Ci Subjects In the Na or Nx un{ts)# Subjects designated as 
controls were assigned to one of five living units according to previously 
established institutional procedures that did not take account of person** 
ality type. A totat of 655 experimental subjects and 518 control subjects 
remained in the study sample after losses resulting from transfer or 
failure to meet the eUgibility criteria (more than three months In the 
program during the project period)^ Four hundred a^d thirty^four were 
assigned to special programs. 

Staff Training and Assignment 

Management personnel received approximately 70 hours of training, 
and the group supervisors and youth counselors received 34 hours ^ In 
addition, monthly training seminars were held throughout the project*s 
operational periods Most of the training centered on discussions of the 
characteristics and treatment of the particular subtype that was the responsl**^ 
• bility of each treatment te^m* The responses of staff to a questionnaire 
administered before and after the training period indicated that during the 
course of training, the attitudes of staff had become more congruent with 
those points of view believed to be best suited for working with subjects 
assigned to their treatment unit. 

To further implement differential treatment, an attempt was made to 
match theaters to wards in accordance with behavior predilections Inherent 
In each staff member^s personality. Interests, and natural lurking style* 
While there was much resistance to reassignment, some transfers were 
accomplished during the course of the project, transfers that were In p4rt 
guided oy the staff's response to the questlonna! re designed for this purpose* 
By the end of the study, the majority of treatment staff were %^rklng in 
experimental units where the desired treater^stance was compatible with 
stdff*s stated preferences. The Hp, Cfc, and Na experimental lodges began 
and finished the study with the highest percentage of compatible staff 
assiqned. Tnis point is worth noting since, by the end of the training 
period^ these threi^ units appeared to have moved furthest toward establish-^ 
ing unique differential treatment strategies that most closely approximated 
the desired models* 
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CUsstf ication 



Cidssif Icatlon of subjects Into one of nine l-tevel subtypes was 
based on the integration of data from three sources: an intervleM, an 
Inventory, and a sentence completion test. The initial guidelines to 
the interpretation of these data came from the responses of a previously 
diagnosed sample of cases from the Community Treatment Project* The 
characteristic responses of wards of each subtype to the interview and 
sentence completion test« administered to a larger sample, were compiled 
in a manual. The computer technology developed for classification based 
on the Jesness Inventory Is also described in the manual** 

Description of Experimental Treatment Programs 

Descriptions of the experimental treatment programs were obtained 
through periodic meetings with each treatment team and with panels of 
selected wards from each of the six experimental units. Members of the 
research staff also spent several hours observing each prograin. There 
was considerable congruence between the observations of staff, wards* end 
researchers. Highlights of each program are as follows: 

U - Juniper lodge. Staff style: patient » protective, tolerant, 
not demanding, able to give yet willing to set clear limits. 
Establish supportive, non threatening, nonpunitlve, clearly 
structured environment; build confidence through woric and school 
accomplishment; extinguish (ignore) bizarre behavior, but attend 
to and reinforce positive behaviors; assign two special teachers 
for remedial reading; all wards to woric one-half day In laundry, 
starting with the simplest job, woricing up to the more complex 
jobs. 

I, Cfm (Immature Conformist) - Ironweod Lodge. Staff style: 
willing an able to offer support and positive encouragement 
for small ^compl ishment with low expectation of verbal Insight. 
Insulate f delinquently oriented peers; build up self- 

esteem and iutonomy at every opportunity; establish nonconfron- 
tive milieu and positive education experience; attempt to 
establish positive attitude toward school by assigning a 
selected three-man teaching staff with special stcllls in arts 
and crafts and athletics. 



Work on the classification system and on more systematic procedures 
for its application continued. See the section describing the Sequential 
Classification System, titled "Project Sequtl". 



1^ Cfc (Conformist, Cultural) - Greenbrier Lodge* Staff style: 
preference for qroup rather than Individuat counseling; sufficiently 
secure and confident to confront residents^ yet able to interact 
comfortably and honestly* Use power of group to confront wards 
with nonpayoff for delinquent behavior and attempt to establish 
trust of adults working In an authoritarian role* targe group 
(community meetings) held at least three times each weel(* 

U Mp (Manipulator) ^ Hawthorne Lodge. Staff style: comfortable 
with tight limits; confident^ skeptical^ able to discriminate 
manipulation from serious efforts to communicate; a main goal 
was to extinguish manipulative behavior and reinforce honest» 
'straight^'t Interpe: sonal behavior* During most of the operation- 
a I period* a micro (token) economy was established to give staff 
greater control of wards* behavior* 

Ma (Neurotic^ Acting-^Out) - Fir Lodge. Staff style: able to 
tolerate hostility and verbalized antiauthori tartan statements; open» 
honesty and equalitarian; willing to allow and encourage wards to 
assume major responsibility for half operation; nondefensive and 
able to acknowledge personal Inadequacies* A main gcMil was to 
increase anger and actlng^^ut threshold^ establish a trusting 
relationship with adults; emphasis on individual counseling using 
concepts of transactional analysis to help wards understand and 
deal with family hang->ups. 

t Nx (Neurotic. Anxious) • Evergreen Lodge* Staff style: preference 
for permissive^ loosely structured settings; desirous of becoming 
involved in serious discussions of wards* personal problems; Siip«* 
portive and equal { tarlan* Goals included Increasing self*«respect 
and confidence and gaining Insight Into the reasons behind wards* 
delinquent acts through group counseling. 

In actual ity» could one discern clear differences In the behavior of 
staff and wards in each of the six living units? The research staff's 
impression was that differences were apparent^ but that most of the 
uniqueness in living unit milieu came from individual differences in 
the interpersonal behavior of wards* 

Resul ts 

Data on the immediate impact of the experimental program on the 
institution indicated fairly consistently that the Introduction of the 
I level system tended to decrease unit management problems* During the 
operational phase of tne study^ significantly fewer reports of serious 
rule infractions and peer problems were reported in the experimental 
units. The decrease in incidence of behavioral problems was particularly 
dramatic In the Nx and Cfm units where reductions of 63 percent and 43 
percent occurred. 



The « ."^act of the experimental program on the study subjects was 
evaluated rtirough psycttometrics » behavior ratings^ and parole foltowup 
data, Most of the obsirvatlons Indicated that the Mp» Cfc, Na, and 
experimental units had been more successful In developing unique treatment 
strategies than other units; and» consequently, differential outcomes could 
be most confidently predicted for these subtypes. 

The results of the analysis of pretest to posttest change scores 
generally substantiated these expectations. On psychological measures, 
the Mp experimental subjects showed the most unambiguous changes in the 
desired direction. Compared with the Hp control subjects. Inventory data 
showed the experimental group as having become less autistic and alienated 
and, at the same time, more aware of problems In interpersonal relationships. 
The Cfc and Na experimental groups showed the greatest improvement on beha* 
vtoral criteria. Compared with their controls, the experimental Cfc and Na 
subjects at the time of release were rated as significantly less aggressive 
and alienated and as more responsible and conforming. The expectation of 
diftarentiat changes favoring the experimental 1^ program was not verified. 

In spite of the fact that Violation of parole Is a crude measure that 
may be of questionable value as a criterion of treatment effectiveness, any 
analysis of treatment outcomes with delinquents seems incomplete unless 
recidivism data are examined. Thus, a detailed analysis of the comparative 
success or failure on parole of E and C subjects was made. (FaUure was 
defined as a suspension leading to revocation of parole within a tS-month 
postrelease period.) 

Although almost all the evidence of behavioral and psychological changes 
favored the experimental group, parole data indicated the performance of the 
two groups to be the same. Overall, 54 percent of the controls and 54 per- 
cent of the experimental subjects had violated parole on or before the 15th 
month after their release to parole. 

This first step In refining the analysis was to compare violation rates 
as broken down by l-level subtypes. Results showed that the revocation 
rates of the nine experimental and control subtype groups were ranaricably 
simitar. A Chi*square analysis failed to indicate statistically significant 
differences between E and C groups for any of the subtypes. Data based on 
a 24«fflonth exposure period also showed no significant differences. 

Because certain background variables are known to be related to parole 
outcome, a further refinement in the analysis was carried out by classify- 
ing wards as good, average, or poor parole risks (base expectancy categories) 
according to scores derived fron weighted background variables. (Of f^reston 
wards, 43. R percent fell In the poor-risk category, 30.9 percent In the 
medium category, and 85.5 percent In the good-risk category.) 



As snown in Table 1» the percent of violators for experimental and 
control groups at 15 and 24 months was remarkably similar within each 
base expectancy category. This applied to the special control groups as 
well. No noticeable treatment effects were apparent for selected wards 
assigned to the psychiatric program, or to the special vocational programs 
then in effect for boys cleared for work outside the Institution. 

TABLE I 



Parole Violation Rates at 15 and 2^ Months Paro.e 
Exposure According to Base Expectancy Classification 





Base Expectancy Score 


Group 


Lo^^ 

(Poor Prognosis) 


Medium 


High 
(Good Prognosis) 


15 Months Exposure 
Experimental 
Con t ro I 

SC (Outside Assignment) 
SC (Psychiatric Treatment) 


68.8% 
65.7 
66.6 
57.7 


52.^5^ 
50.8 

51.^ 


32.9% 
^3.6 
31.6 
3^.3 


Total 


66.0% 


50.5% 


38.65; 


2^ Months Exposure 
Experimental 
Control 

SC (Outside Assignment) 
SC (Psychiatric Treatment) 


75. 7:^ 
77.3 
70.8 
63.2 


63.3:^ 
60.5 
59.3 
62.2 


50.0% 
5^.5 

^9.7 


Total 


7^.8% 


61.7% 


49.7% 



Those classified Into each risk category behaved much as predicted. Of 
the total group, ^6.0 percent of the poor risks, 50.5 percent of the medium 
risks, and 38.6 percent of the good risks had violated parole on or before 
15 months of postrelease exposure to parole. The differences In violation 
rates between high and low risk groups were approximately the same at 24 mot tlit. 

There were significant differences In the violation rates for subjects 
of the various subtypes, with the highest (poorest) 15-raonth violation rate 
(5/ percent) being obtained by the Ha group, and the lowest (24 percent) by 
tH<? Se nroup. 



ImpI I cat ions 



It seems almost incredible that when this Study began in 1965, the 
idea of classifying delinquent subjects and assigning them to unique 
institutional treatment programs according to their 1^*1 eve! subtype was 
regarded as a radically Innovative procedure. The fact that the system 
was accepted as standard procedure at Preston^ as well as at two other 
California Youth Authority Institutions which have opened since the 
project began, !s evidence of Its feasibility In the institutional treat-^ 
ment and management of delinquents* The data indicate that assignment and 
program planning based on the system can lead to a significant reduction 
In management problems* 

The data presented In this report do not fully convey the Impact of 
the experimental program on the Institution^ for Its effects were most 
apparent in the changed attitudes and behavior of Preston staff » The 
Introduction of the Ulevel classification system contributed to increased 
professionalism and enthusiasm on the part of treatment personnel » some of 
whom had the reputation of being ^^ofd llne*^ supervisors* not noted for their 
openness to change. Providing a rational classification and treatment 
approach made It possible for these staff members to become Increasingly 
knwoledgeable about the behavior and treatment of one or more classes of 
delinquents. In addition* the Involvement of mlddleHnanagement personnel In 
the diagnostic process stimulated the exchange of Ideas and experimentation 
In new ways of treatment* which continued beyond the end of the project* 

Further familiarity with the t«»level system* together with experimental^ 
tion with new approaches to treatment* could lead to the eventual development 
of more rational and truly Individualized treatment programs* Furthermore* 
and probably most Important* the adoption of the system could Immediately 
make possible the exchange of more meaningful data from researchers using 
different populations in different parts of the country* It would probably 
be generally agreed that the usefulness of a classification system such as 
t^^level Is related to Its power in enabling the greatest number of useful 
predictions to be made regarding a subJect^s response to a variety of critical 
situations* At our present state of knowledge* however* it Is not always 
clear what these most useful predictions might be* One can easily Imagine 
that in the future* the responses of subjects to various clearly defined 
intervention strategies will play a more prominent role In determining a 
system's utility and in defining classes of delinquents* This task should 
probably be one with high research priority In the next few years* Data 
now being obtained from the Youth Center Research Project (Summer 1973) 
supports the view that the several l«**level subtypes respond differentially 
to oeft ned treatment Interventions* In addition^ It now appears that certain 
predictions (such as recidivism) can be significantly Improved by running 
separate regression solutions for each subtype or maturity level • 
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FORESTRY CAMP STUDIES 



Joachlfn P. Secket 

General Qescrlptron of Program 

Established in 19^3 under an amendment to the Youth Authority Act, 
the Youth Conservation Camps are operated jointly by the California Youth 
Authority and the Division of Forestry, At the time of the two studies 
under consideration, there were four camps with capacities ranging from 
70 beds to 105 beds. Two of the camps included snalter branch camps, 
each of which had 20 beds» Currently, there are five camps, each having 
a budgeted capacity of 76 beds. 

The camps were developed for selected delinquent youth regarded as 
able to Denefit from, and safely fit into, an outdoor program In a 
rainhnum security setting. The camps were Intended to provide a less 
restrictive atmosphere and avoid some of the negative aspects of Insti- 
tutional confinement. The treatment component centers on Individual 
counseling when deemed appropriate, together with a program of forestry 
work aimed at developing good work habits and mature Interpersonal 
relationships. 

Each canp has a dual administration; ? Youth Authority staff and a 
Forestry staff. The former determines crew assignments of wards and is 
responsible for wards* welfare and security; the latter assigns and over- 
sees the forestry conservation tasks to be performed. There Is some 
overlap in that both staffs function as counselors to wards, and both 
are involved In supervising forestry tasks performed by wards. 

The first study summarized below was designed: I) to Identify 
factors in the camp milieu and organization which were associated with 
the administrative policy and staff orientation of the two camps; and 
2) to examine the ward responses and reactions to these factors. The 
study was conceived after a review of several prior Investigations which 
revealed positive association between staff orientations and policies 
in relation to inmate reactions toward staff, program, and self/other 
attitudes. These earlier Investigations not only pointed out the effects 
of conflicting administrative policy on staff effectiveness, but also 
explored the Impact of different institutional orientations upon ward 
adjustment, both within the institution and on parole. The findings 
reported therein served as a francwork for identifying relevant staff* 
related factors Impinging on wards in the two camp milieux. 

The study discussed below Involved several types of data collection. 
To expiorc staff orientation and attitude, intensive interviews were 
conducted with the four top administrators of each of the two camps. In 
addition, a five-page questionnaire was completed anonymously by the 
nonadf.iini strat I ve staffs of both camps. Tv/o questionnaires covering 
attitudes toward staff, camp program, peers, and self were qiven to all 
w.irds In eacli cnmj>. Moreover, the same questionnaires were used on n 



special sat4>le of wards shortly after arrival at camp and just prior to 
tnuir release to parole, 

Trie second study dealt with bolow^ was an attempt to ev^aluate the 
comparative recidivism rates of wards paroled from the camps versus those 
paroled from Youth Authority institutions. Prior statistics had shown 
that wards released from camps generally had lower rates of paro)e viola- 
tlon than wards released from other facilities; moreover^ the camp 
releasees consistently had lower-than-expected rates according to their 
base expectancy scores derived from a multiple regression analysis. The 
question posed in the study could be stated as: **Can the lower red dt-^ 
vism rate of wards paroled from camps be attributed to selection factors 
{ward characteristics) a lone » or does the camp program produce a measure- 
able effect that is above and beyond that which can be attributed to 
selection? To answer this question^ arrangements were made for the 
random assignment of camp-eligible wards either to a camp or to an 
instt tutlon. 



Summary of Major Findings 

With regard to the first study of camp Impact^ the interviews with 
camp administrators revealed clear differences in the goal orientations 
of the two camps. At Cairp Carson the emphasis was upon direct training 
and controlled guidance^ with frequent mention that wards need to 'Mearn 
good work habits*% •^conform to direction*'^ and **accept authority'*. At 
Camp Drake, on the other hand^ there seemed to be more concern with 
permissive, therapeutic aspectSi, such as encouraging the ward to "see 
some value in the Job done**, **accept his own responsibility**^ and •*thlnk 
for himself^. In general the differences seemed related to an ••other- 
directed** versus an **lnner**dt rected** orientation. 



tn general t the administrative personnel nnd staff exhibited wide 
differences between the two camps with respect to camp treatment goals » 
patterns of staff-ward relations, rule and regulation enforcement * 
counseling and treatment practice, attitudes toward Job, and basis for 
evaluation of ward progress. These differences were largely consistent 
with the respective camp goals of a controlled guidance and work 
training program versus a permlssi ve-lnterpersonal and therapeutic 
community orientation. 

Corresponding to the divergence In operating philosophy and practices 
between the two camps were distinct reactions of their ward populations. 
Wards generally evinced more positive and favorable attitudes toward the 
staff and program at the camp which en^haslzed a permissive/therapeutic 
approach, and more negative and unfavorable attitudes toward the staff 
and program at the camp which emphasized control I ed-gui dance and work- 
training. Althouqh wards at Camp Carson tended to be slightly younger, 
with more minority group members and more Juvenile Court cases than those 
at Camp Drake, these differences 4|jd not appear tc be consistently 
related to attitudes expressed toward the two camps and camp programs. 
A further analysis pointed up another interesting result; namely, no 
consistent pattern was observed in positive or negative responses of wards 
to qu<*st ionna i re items and their subsequent parole violations. 
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It was apparent that the differences In camp and treatment practices 
vyere larqely determined by camp administrators, although constraints were 
posed by such factors as staff trad! t tons ^ and the concerns of community 
leaders wttn regard to security precautions^ Camp Drake had been In 
operation slightly more than two years^ while camp Carson had been In 
operation 15 years at the tine of the study* As a result^ Camp Carson 
tended to be composed of counselors who had been associated with that 
camp for some time, v/hi !e the staff at Camp Drake were either recently 
employed or had been transferred to Camp Drake from other facilities. The 
superintendent at Camp Carson largaly Inherited his staff from previous 
superintendents, whereas the superintendent at Camp Drake had been able 
to select personnel who more closely reflected his ov/n thinking concerninq 
the can^> goals and methods of operation. 

The overall parole violation rate was observed as slightly lower for 
wards released from Camp Drake than those from Camp Carson, possibly 
reflecting a slightly lower proportion of high parole risk cases at the 
former camp. Thus, despite the apparent effects of the differences In 
camp philosophy and practice upon ward attitudes, there is no indication 
that these factors had any lasting pes t--re tease effect upon wards In 
terms of their parole violation rates. 

The main finding obtained for the second study was that there was 
little difference in the violation rates of the wards assigned randomly 
to camps and institutions. The wards paroled from camps included ^G.k 
percent violators while those paroled from institutions included 35.3 percent 
violators after fifteen months of post-^release time. When wards who had 
been transferred from their facility were Included, the violation rates 
were 39.3 percent for camp assignees and 3^*9 percent for institution 
assignees. Neither of these differences approached statistical slgnif-* 
icance at the five percent level. 

tmpli ca t i on s 

A number of implications are suggested by the findings of the first 
study of rehabilitative camp influences. First, given a treatment-- 
oriented approach rather than one of controlled guidance and direct work- 
training, it appears that wards respond with more positive attitudes 
toward staff and camp urogram. Second, from the standpoint of ward 
management. It would seem that a treatment-oriented program results in a 
more favorable social climate In which there are fewer behavioral 
problems among wards. Third, the findings strongly suggest that a 
treatment-centered program is more likely to lead to inmate norms and 
relationships wnich will minimise the formation of an anti-staff or 
deltnguent subculture. Fourth, it Is reasonable to assume that a treat'- 
ment-ccntcrcd approach, as contrasted to a controlled guidance orientation, 
engenders more positive ward attitudes toward staff, camp objectives and 
practices which. In turn, are conducive to staff counseling ana thera- 
peutic efforts. In other words, v/ard motivation to participate in 
rehabilitative* procedures is more l.kely to occur when wards are 
favorably inclined toward the campus staff and program. 



Despite ti>e differential effects of the two camp milieux upon ward 
attitudes^ there was no clear Indication of a differential Impact upon 
parole violation rates^ It may be^ of course, the two distinct camp 
climates led to differences in outcome that would have been measurable 
by other indices of community adjustment* Also, the two camp milieux 
may have had differential effects upon individual wards depending on 
thetr social and personal characteristics, such as minority group 
membership, employabt H ty, and interpersonal maturity level* 

The results of the second study failed to reveal statistical evidence 
that the lower parole violation rate of wards released from camps was 
uniquely associated with exposure to the camp program^ The Implication 
IS that the lower recidivism rate which was generally observed for camp 
releases tnan institutional releases can be reasonably attributed to the 
•*type** of ward selected for camp by Youth Authority Board Members and 
Hearing Representatives. The possibility cannot be ruled out, of course, 
that camps and/or Institutions have positive effects on parole outcome, 
but that these effects could not be demonstrated by the present statis-^ 
ttcal study. 

Even though the evidence does not show that camps have an effect on 
recidivism rates, there are distinct advantages in the use of forestry 
camps rather than institutions for many Youth Authority wards. Thus, 
the average cost of maintaining a ward in a camp is less than at Insti^ 
tutions* In this regard^ the average length of stay of wards In camps 
is less than at institutions* In addition, the wards perform useful 
and necessary work In fire fighting and forestry conservation. And, the 
wards are assigned to a healthful setting of outdoor work, which generally 
strengthens them physically and develops good work habits* 

Influence of Findings on Program Operation 

White it is hard to document the Influence of the above research 
upon camp operations, a number of program changes have occurred since 
completion of the studies which are in accord with the findings reported 
therein. For one thing, the counseling program has been augmented. Thus, 
the daily Informal counseling of wards has been supplemented with weekly 
smalt group counseling and with biweekly large group meetings involving 
a 1 1 camp wards* 

Secondly, the case conference for reviewing the progress of Individ- 
ual wurds has been eK;>an(iBfi to include and encourage participation of 
the ward at each conference. It is felt that this procedure will not 
only enhance waru-^staff communication, but also provide more insight into 
ward rieeds and responsiveness to the camp program^ Another change has 
been the assignment of a full'-time parole agent at each can^ so as to 
increase casework services and better prepare wards for release to 
parole* 



Since many of the camp wards were found to be deficient In areas of 
basic education, a half-time teacher position has been established at each 
camp. Classes are now beinq conducted In basic remedial subjects as well 
as in high school courses* 

In order to expand rehabi Utattve services and to Increase contacts 
with the "real world", more extensive use Is being made of community 
volunteers in each of the camps. Arrangements have been made for both 
individual volunteers and social agency representatives, such as Alcoholic 
Anonymous and Narcotics Anonymous, to visit the camps on a frequent basis. 

The camp work program has been further modified to more closely 
approximate employment conditions In the community. The wages paid to 
wards for their camp work have been increased; extra wages have been 
allowed for overtime hours; and Incentive payments have been offered for 
wards who can be promoted to the more skilled levels of camp work. 
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PAROLE Af!D COaiUNITY TREATM£r:T 

Su.Twnary of Findings 

Parol? pro^rarnninf; and creaMent \n the ccMtnunSty In lieu of 
in^ti tutlonat confincnent has been a continuous subject of research 
ir the CYA. This section describes studies on treatment proorams under- 
takau witn Youth Authority wards. 

Parole Research Project 

The Parole Research Project (1951* to 1961) tested whether reduced 
casaloafisi, as such, resulted In Improved parole performance. Ten 
expert lentil caseloads of 56 parolees and five 9eo9raphlcat ly matched 
caseloaris of 7^ parolees were established In Alameda County. Other 
than tnc reduced caseloads, the agents heading up the experimental 
caseloads ('C parolees) had no additional resources over and above 
thoso furnished anents of the control caseloads (72 parolees)* 

I — najor outcome of the study was that wards In reduced caseloads 
pt»rfor~jcu no better on parole than those In reQular caseloads. It was 
coneludeci that « reduction in ca&eloa'i size. In and of itself, Mas not 
er.ou^v) to reduce violational behavior. 

Corrurtty Treat.iont Project 

The first larne-scale project aimed at testing out alternatives to 
ircarceratlon, "The Community Treatment Project**, has undergone three 
phasois, tU^ last of which will bo completed this year. The project 
jcran In I'Cl. Three major questions were addressed In Phase 1. The 
first wrTi to determine the feasibility of releasing selected wards 
cir'.f.tly to a treatment program in the comiitunl ty. The second was to 
c.f p^rc liv cf ; jr ti vcnoss of comnunity treatment with incarceration, 
I;. i-Tms 'if fKirolc! pcrforiiwincu. fho thir<l cioal was to determine if 
i iiMj.: i/p.,.!. t.i Uclin»<ucnts rcspondc«l «li 1 fercntljl ly In specified 
t-ii..l> ol 'tlit. 
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^ c]Qitr firdinc v^rds that tt v/a» feasible to treat a high |>ro{X>rtlon 
of tof ini f^^ents frc . tio Juvenile Court (Oi percent of all feoys and 
■i* porcont of dll nirU) In the cnrrvnuntty* Secondly* tt was determined 
tidt t^u Community Treatment prociram brought about better performance 
o*^ oarole tian did the regular pro<:»ra<.) for specified types of offenders-- 
particularly in the case of "neurotic'* younc^sters. On the other hand* 
''power-c-ionted" delinquents seemed to do better In the regular program* 
Those discharged from the control group out-performed the experimentals 
in terms of post-d Is charge convictions. The two types of programs are 
conparable In terms of costs* 

Phase III addressed the question: "For what types of offenders 
should treatment begin In the community and for what types should treat- 
ment segin In a residential setting**? A study was made of the underlying 
motivation of each offender and each was classified according to the 
setting in whicn he should Ideally begin treatment. Having been classi- 
fied, wards were randomly assigned eltner to the residential or community 
trcatnent setting. The major finding has been that those who were 
Inappropriately placed performed worse than appropriately placed offenders* 
This difference Is most substantial In the case of those wards who were 
judged to be in need of treatment beginning In a residential center. 

The Group Hone Project 

The Group Home Project developed out of the experiences of the 
Conr.unlty Treatment Project. The major thrust was to develop five types 
of 'roup honies, each of which would serve a specified type of youthful 
offender. Those five types were labeled: (I) Protective— for Inmature 
youtn» i'^') Containment— for the more aggressive, culturally conforming 
o f Tender » (■''>) Board inq— for the Interpersonal ly mature youth, (4) Temporary 
Car's— for those \,-t\th a temporary placement need, (f>) Short-Term Restrlctlon- 
for youth in need of restrictive handling. 

A(s»ultv wore mixed* The two most successful homes were the Boardinq 
home ond the Tei.iporary Care home. The Short-Term Restriction home was 
i.<;vv-r (.■stcibl i'fhi^'i. Tu? other hOMCi> were only I'lor.'eratel y successful. 



Most» aut not all, of tne youth assigned, seemed able to profit from 

Los AnQ.jIes Corr.unity DeUnquency Control Project 

The Los Ar.oe^s Community Delinquency Control Project replicated, 
in part^ the Comimrlty Treatment Project* In this study, juvenile court 
wards were paroled directly from CYA reception centers in lieu of the 
regular institutional and parole program to two Intensive rehabilitative 
proorafns in high delinquency areas In Los Angeles^ The study populattoo 
was randomly assigned to experimental (the Intensive community p^^ogram) 
or to a comparison group which experienced the regular Institutional 
anrj parole pro^jram* 

Uo differences were found between the two groMp*^ on any of the 
parol'i performance measures* Analysis of the arrest data showed that 
a niqn proportion of the comparison group was revoked by the CYA Board 
follov/ing the first arrest* 



THE PAROLE RESEARCH PROJECT 
Carolyn Davis 



General Description of the Program 

The Parole Research Project of the California Youth Authority began 
its operational stage in Alameda County In the summer of 1959. At that 
time sufficient additional parole agents were hired to create ten experi- 
mental caseloads of 36 wards each, and five geographically matched 
caseloads of 72 wards each. The subjects involved in the study were all 
male Youth Authority wards released on parole to Alameda County between 
September 1, 1959. and August 31, 1961. 

The major purpose of the project was to ascertain whether cutting 
parole caseloads in half resulted in significant improvement In parole 
performance. The project also had a nuntfier of secondary purposes; namely, 

1) To examine closely and to describe an dngolng parole operation, 
including the activities of parole agents as well as parolees; 

2} To develop cl <i?iflcdtlons of parolees and parole agents that 
appeared to have some relationship to parole outcome; 

3) To record and evaluate the various factors that Impinged upon 
both parole agents and parolees; 

k) To analyze and interpret these factors with respect to relation- 
ship to parole performance. 

All cases v/ere randomly assigned to one of four conditions: 
I) experimental/interview; 2) expe rimenta I /non- interview; 3) control/ 
interview; and k) control /non- inter view. Experimental wards were super- 
vised by agents carrying 36 cases, while those assigned to control 
conditions were supervised by agents carrying 72 cases. 

Cases assigned to interview status were examined Intensively through 
frequent Interviews by research staff; additionally, interviews were bald 
p>?rlod!cal ly with their families, parole agents, and other persons in 
the community. Ward interviews consisted of four types: 

1. An interview with the parole agent prior to the ward's release 
to parole, at which time the parole agent made "Support-Stress" 
ratings of the ward's environmental factors. ( Note : The 
"Support-Stress" ratings were developed on a ^-polnt scale 
indicating the degree of support or stress the ward would 
receive from significant persons or areas of his environment.) 

2. A research staffing of the case prior to ward's release, and 
after interviews with the family and the parole agent. At this 
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tirie, research staff made '^Supporf^St ress*' ratings of the ward^s 

envi ronnental factors. 

3* A research interview with the ward after nine months of parole 
e;^posure^ includtnq a further rating of hts support and stress 
factors, and a rating of the level of supervision received from 
the parole agent* ( Note ; The level of supervision utilized a 
7'"point scale based upon a statement of treatment needs^ formula* 
tton of an "ideal" treatment plan> and ability to modify the 
plan when treatment needs dictate*) 

An interview with the ward at the time of revocation or discharge 
if this occurred before nine months on parole. The same ratings 
were made that would otherwise have been made In the nlne^month 
Interview. 

Sumniary of Major Finding s 

In terjTis of the interview/non-lntervlew status^ Interviewed cases 
did not perform significantly better on parole than non-Interview cases 
among both experimenta Is and controls. At 18 months after release, kS^ 
of all interviewed cases had violated parole, compared with 46.8 percent 
for those not interviewed. 

Since the experimental aspect of the project was terminated before 
all wards could have 18 months of parole exposure, releasees were dlvldec^ 
into two groups for analysis: Cohort A (all with 18 full months of 
follow* ip) included wards released during the first six months of the 
proje Cohort B (with an average of 16.5 months on parole) was comprised 
of those released during the latter six months* 

Experimentals in Cohort A performed significantly better during their 
first six months on parole than controls, but after 18 months of parole 
exposure, there was no difference In outcome. In Cohort B, there was no 
significant difference In performance between experimentals and controls 
at any time. 

Further, there was no difference in outcome when experimentals and 
controls for both cohorts were combined. 

Other qeneral findings, re,fe"t{vc to parole outcome. Indicated: 

1. Experimental cases had signi f leant ly more unfavorable discharges 
than the controls at l6 months of follow-up; 

2. For Cohort A, there was a positive relationship between the 
number of agent contacts per month and success on parole; 

3. In both cohorts, experimentals committed the same numt>er and 
so\/eritY of offenses as the controls^ but in Cohort A the experi-^ 
mental aqents restored a significantly larger proportion of 
offc'fidors than control agents; 

0 



A Comparison of Experimental and Control Cases 
in Cohorts A and B, 
Showing Percent Violators at Different Time Periods 





Total 


Cohort 


A 


Cohort 


B 


Parole Exposure 
Time 


Experi- 
mental 
Violators 


Control 
Viola- 
tors 


Experi- 
mental 
Violators 


Control 
Viola- 
tors 


Experi- 
mental 
Violators 


Control 
Viola- 
tors 


6 Months 


15.2 


19.3 


3.3 


22.8 


21.6 


16.1 


12 Months 


35.6 


40.5 


26.6 


39.7 


44.3 


41.2 


18 Months 


48.8 


50.0 


40.9 


52.6 


55.7 


47.6 



4. In the level of supervisiof rating, wards judged to have had more 
adequate supervision did better than those judged to have less 
adequate supervision; 

5. Ratings of environmental support or stress made before wards were 
released to parole pred cted their later performance; 

6. Wards in reduced caseloads were more likely to receive adequate 
supervision than wards in regular sized caseloads. 

In summary » although being In a reduced caseload made it oiore likely 
that wards would receive more adequate supervision, and although receiving 
more adequate supervision was related to parole performance, wards in 
reduced caseloads did no better on parole than those in regular caseloads. 



ImpMcations of Findings 

As other studies of this nature have ihown, a reduction of caseload 
size. In and of itself, does not appear to have an appreciable Impact on 
violatlonal behavior. The finding that adequacy of supervision, regard- 
Icssi of caseload size, resulted In more favorable outcome suggests that 
more empha'iis should be placed upon improving the level of service 
according to the needs of Individual wards. A planned treatment approach 
with flexibility for modification as the need dictates appears to have 
more Impact in reducing violatlonal behavior than the traditional 
"surveillance only" approach, even with reduced caseloads. 




\pf i uence ^ of P i ndi ngs on Program Ope ra t ion 

Several recent parole programs have been modeled after the Parole 
Research Project, utilizing greatly reduced caseloads^ but also tncor* 
porating specialized treatment modalities and other program components 
to increase the level of service to Youth Authority parolees* The first 
special parole program implemented as an outgrowth of the project was the 
Community Delinquency Control Project (described elsewhere In this 
report) t which was an experimental program utilizing greatly reduced 
caseloads and incorporating a ''community center" approach in dealing with 
selected Youth Authority parolees* 

In 1966 the first of seven Community Parole Centers (also described 
in this report) was es tab It shed » expanding the concept of the CDCP units 
to include all Youth Authority wards residing within a specified geo- 
graphical area* The model was based upon the concept that: I) reduced 
caseloads^ and 2) an action-oriented community center and » 3) parole 
agent involvement with institutional staff in program planning would 
reduce violation rates* 
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THE COMMUNITY TREATMENT PROJECT 



Theoctore B. Palmer 



The Community Treatment Project (CTP) has evolved In three phases: 
Phase I (I96UI964), Phase 11 (1964-1969) and Phase Ml (1969-1974). The 
main object of Phase I was to find out if certain kinds of juvenile 
offenders could be allotted to remain right In their home communities* if 
given rather intensive supervision and treatment within a smatt-slzed 
parole caseload. The basic question was: Could selected Youth Authority 
parole agents work effectively with at least some of these youngsters 
without first locking them up for several months In a large-sized state 
Institution? The main goals of Phase If were (a) to see If tho CTP 
approach would be applicable to a large urban setting* and (b) to begin 
pinning down the factors responsible for the apparent success of CTP 
during Its first phase. Phase III Is directed at determining whether 
certain types of youth can more profitably begin their treatment In a 
residential setting. 



The Phase I and 11 Program. During 1961-1969, all wards Involved In 
CTP were classified according to their underlying reasons for delinquency. 
The theoretical basis of this system Is the formulation of Sullivan, Grant 
and Grant. It involves a sequence of "Integrations'* often observed as part 
of normal personal and social development. Of the seven levels of "Inter- 
personal maturity'* (l-Ievels) originally postulated, only three are needed 
to describe the delinquent population: Integration levels 2, 3, and 4. 
Each such level contains more than one subtype. The names of the nine 
subtypes found are as follows: 



Ig Aa - Asocial, Aggressive 

Ap - Asocial, Passive 

t, Cfm - Conformist, immature 

Cfc - Conformist, Cultural 

Mp - Manipulator 

I. Na - Neurotic, Acting-out 

Nx - Neurotic, Anxious 

CI - Cultural Identifier 

Se - SI tuat I ona I -Emotional Reaction 



For each delinquent subtype a particular treatment -control strategy was 
developed by CTP staff on the basis of theory and from direct clinical 
experience with delinquent wards. After being classified, each ward was 
"matched". I.e., assigned to a parole agent who was selected for CTP because 
of his predicted ability to Implement the type of treatment -control plans 
which were likely to be developed for the given type of ward. The effect 
was the creation of relatively homogeneous parole caseloads for each parole 
agent. Caseloads were kept at an average of ten or twelve wards per agent, 
and extensive supervision, consultation and opportunities for training were 
made available to agents. 



Eignt hundred duo l>oys and k\2 girls participated In Phases I and II. 
All economic levels and racial backgrounds were Included. Average age at 
Intake was 15.6 wUh the range being 13 through 19. All first offenders 
from the Juvenile Court were allowed to participate, except for those who 
were committed for offenses such as armed robbery, assault with a deadly 
weapon, or forcible rape. (Also excluded were a smaller group to whom 
the community had objected quite strenuously.) Despite such restrictions* 
65 percent of all boys and 83 percent of all girls could be Included In 
the experiment. These youths were known as "el Iglbles". 

Phase I and H Findings. To state the findings In a succinct yet 
meaningful way, tt wl 11 be necessary to: (I) focus upon the Sacramento- 
Stockton area alone; (2) refer to boys only (girls will be briefly mentioned 
later); and (3) refer to three separate groupings of youth. (Of the 1.014 
ellglbtes. 72 percent of the boys and 58 percent of the girls were from the 
Sacramento-Stockton area. Other research findings suggest that the results 
reported below are generally comparable for San Francisco youths. The three 
groupings, " Passive Confomlst" (Cfm's), " P^er Oriented" (Cfc»s and Mp»s), 
and Neurotic" tws and Wx's). accounted for 14 percent, 21 percent and 
53 percent of the l96Ut969 sample of boys, respectively, and taken together, 
accounted for 88 percent of all eligible boys. The remaining 12 percent 
was made up of four rather rare groupings. 

The following criterion measures were used: 

(1) arrest rate for each month "at risk" (i.e., each month on parole In 

the commun I ty ; 

(2) 24HTK>nths recidivism rate; 

(A), rate of favorable discharge from CYA within 60 months; 
I*} Tike of unfavorable discharge from CYA within 60 months; 
(5) arrest rate and conviction rate within 48 months after favorable 
discharge from CYA. 

The following results were found for the total group of boys : 

(1) the arrest rate was .065 among controls and .040 among experimental s, 
for each month on parole. (This 65 percent difference In favor of 
CTP cannot be explained In terms of "chance", "differential decision- 
making", or "differential reporting".) In practical terms, this amounted 
to at least 760 fewer arrests per CYA career for every 1,000 experimental 
as versus 1,000 control wards. 

(2) On 24-months parole followup, experlmentals performed significantly 
better than controls In terms of recidivism rate: 44 percent as versus 
63 percent. 

(3) Fifty percent of the controls as versus 69 percent of the experlmentals 
received a favorable discharge from the CYA within 60 months of their 
release to the community. 

(4) Twenty-three percent of the controls as versus 16 percent of the experi- 
mental!* received an unfavorable discharge within 60 months. 

(5) On 4dwnonth$ post-CYA followup. favorable dischargees from the control 
qroup performed about 15 percent better than comparable experlmentals— 
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c.9-» versus 1.67 coftvtctlorts»,.jd*iS fairly slmtlar figures with 

respect to arrests. This difference was largely accounted for by 
the "Power Oriented" controls. Taken by themselves, neurotic experimental 
boys outperfornned their contols on post*CYA followups. 

Most ''Neurotics'* who were In the CTP program produced substantially— 
and slgnl f Icantly— less delinquent behavior than their "controls'*, (f«e., 
matched youths who participated In the traditional CYA program). The 
"Meurotlcs* outperformed their controls on all criterion measures. Opposite 
results were found with "Power Oriented" youths: Merc, the traditional CYA 
program seemed to be better than the Intensive, community-based program (CTP) • 
"Passive Conformists" did a little better In CTP than in the traditional 
program. Regarding the relatively rare types: Cl's did better In the 
traditional program; Se's did equally well In both programs; Ap's did 
somewhat better In CTP; and, no meaningful results were obtained for Aa*$ 
due to insufficient sample size. 

Girls performed equally well In the traditional program and In CTP. 
With few exceptions, this applied to each of the three major groups as welt. 



Costs . During the early years of CTP (1963 prices) the average CYA 
career for each ward was $1 ,446 less expensive within the traditional 
program— .$5,734 versus $7,180. During a more recent period, (1971-1972 
prices) the average career cost difference was $253; $14,327 for controls, 
$14,580 for experimental s. This amounts to $66 per year, or 18 cents per 
day. (The greatly Increased costs within both programs were a reflection 
of "normal". I.e., nationwide, Increases In salaries, cost'-of»^ ving, etc.) 
Since the above figures do not include capital outlay expense the overal I 
"per ward career costs" would be a few hundred dollars higher for the traditional 
program than for CTP. The difference between CTP and the traditional program 
would be further increased If non«CYA correctional costs for unfavorable 
dischargees were taken into account. Here, It will be recalled that a greater 
percentage of controls than experlmentats had received an unfavorable discharge. 
Half of these Individuals were sent directly to a state or federal prison. 

The following were among the factors which seemed to contribute to the 
effectiveness of CTP (1961-1969): (I) Matching of given types of parole 
agents with given types of youths; (2) level of ability and percepti veness 
of parole agents who were selected for the program; (3) differential and 
treatment-re levant decision-making; (4) intensive and/or extensive Interven- 
tion by parole agents In relation to several areas of the youths' lives 
(family, school, etc.), made possible by low caseload assignments. The 
relative Importance of each such factor appeared to vary depending upon 
the type of youth Involved. CTP*s relative effectiveness was not simply 
a result of Its having operated within a community setting: Evidence 
suggested that the avoidance of Instt tutlonal Uatlon, in itself, contributed 
little If anything to the experimental /control differences In parole success. 



Phase tn Program . Despite the early promise shown by CTP with 
fl«ny yotKihs, there was. much room for improvement. For {nstance, at least 
one-third of all eligible males (regardless of subtype) were again involved 
in delinquency within a few weeks or months after having entered the 
program. Much the same was observed with similar individuals who had been 
assigned to the traditional program, and released to parole after a lengthy 
period of institutionalization. Thus, the focus of Phase Mi was on the 
"d i f f i c u It > to^reach" you ths . The basic question was: '*W6uld many of these 
youths become less delinquent If they began their CYA career within a 
certain kind of residential setting (see below) and not within the coimwnlty 
j^tself? The criteria for eligibility were largely vHe same as those used 
during 196U1969; however. Adult Court first commitments were added (thereby 
raising the upper age limit to 21) as were a small number of youths whose 
offenses would have resulted In their exclusion during 196UI969. 

For each newly committed Sacramento youth the following question was 
evaluated by a CTP staffing group: •*Wlthln which type of setting would it 
probably be best to Initiate the t rea tmen t-and l<on t ro 1 of this Individual?" 
The choice would be between (I) initial assl^ment to an Intensive, CTP- 
staffed-and-ope rated residential program— later to be followed by release 
to the Intensive CTP community program (staffed»and*operated as In 1961- 
1969); or (2) direct release to the Intensive CTP community program (again 
as per the 1961-1969 pattern). A careful study was made of each youth's 
interests, limitations, and underlying motivations; end as a result, the 
staffing group would assign the Individual to one of two possible statuses: 

Status I: (Treatment should begi i within the CTP residential center 

("Dorm 5"); 

Status 2: Treatment should begin within the community proper. 

As soon as each ward's status was finalized, random asslgnment-«el ther to 
the residential setting or to the community setting— then took place. 
This resulted in four separate, experimental study groups— two of which 

appropriately" assigned, and two of which were "InapproprlateW" 
assigned in terms of where their Touth Authority program would actual Ty begin 

The CTP residential setting Is, by all stancards, a minimum security 
facility; it normally houses 25 to 25 youths at any one time (male, CTP 
youths exclusively). CTP parole agents work with youths while they are In 
residence and continue to work with them once they are released to the 
community. Oorm staff Is carefully selected and palred-up with '>ne or 
two parole agents. As In I96UI969, the low caseload feature* together 
with the "matching" of agent and youth feature, are present. 

Phase III Findings to Date. Inappropriately placed youths are perform- 
^"9 worse than appropriately placed youths: 1 offense for every 9.3 months 
on parole as versus I per U.9 months. This difference Is both substantial 
and statistically significant— particularly In the case of the more "dlfflcul 
to-reach" youths (I.e., those whom the staffing team believed should begin 
their treatment within the residential setting). It Is possible that an 



initial placenient within an inappropriate or tets-than-optlmal setting 
may make more of a difference to these indlviduais than to those who 
appear generatty "stronger". The latter may be in a better position to 
cope with» and make the best of » an environment of this nature. AH In 
all, these and other results suggest that careful diagnosis and appropriate 
placement may lead to a reduction of delinquent behavior— •or, conversely* 
to a higher rate of success— »for residential and communl ty»based programs 
alike. 



fmpi Ications. Within and outside of corrections » many concerned 
Individuals are currently engaged In an Ideological battle over whether 
to "keep almost all offenders on the streets", or 'Mock up nearly all 
offenders, except for first-timers". This "either/or" stance certainly 
reflects the feelings of numerous practitioners and theoreticians. The 
facts t*hi ch have emerged from the Youth Authority National Institute of 
Mental Health's 12-year experiment thus far suggest that both of the above 
positions may be overly extreme, and that a more differentiated or flexible 
approach may be more appropriate. Thus, e.g., a sizable group of etlglbles 
do app^r to do better within the intensive, conmuni ty-based program (CTP), 
in terms of rate of delinquent behavior. However, a small, yet not 
Insubstantial minority of youths seem to do better within the traditional 
CYA program. Yet another group of youths (those who are unusually dlfflcult- 
to-rear.h) seem to do best when their treatment-and-control Is Initiated 
within a CTP-type residential facility. In short, the present findings 
lent tittle support to positions which would urge an alt-or-none, elther-or 
strategy. 

The CTP program does not contain a "special potion" which, by Itself, 
can fortify the majority of youths against every stress, and can permanently 
eliminate all traces of delinquency. Nevertheless, the approaches which 
have been utilized to date do seem able to reduce the total volume of 
delinquent behavior on the part of many serUusly delinquent Individuals. 
This, in Itself, Is a step forward. Even so, the "reduction" In question 
appears to be greater durlno the period of the youths* CYA Jurisdiction 
than Subsequent to the termination of that Jurisdiction. 
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Tht: GROUP HOME PROJECT — 1966-1969* 



Ted Palner 



Background and Object tves 



The Group Home Project was a demonstration program which focused 
upon the fcasibiUty of establishing specified types of group homes for 
seriously delinquent male adolescents^ It was also concerned wtth des- 
cribing the nature^ and assessing the impact, of these homes^ The homes 
were operated within the structure of California's Community Treatment 
Project (CTP), CTP is an intensive^ low^caseload^ communi ty**bd$ed 
program for juvenile court commitments, ages 13 through 19 at Intake, 
which has operated continuously from 1961 to the present* The study 
sample consisted of adolescents who had been committed from local courts 
to the state correctional system, after an average of 5*8 police arrests* 
Seriously assaultive cases— those committed In connection with armed 
robbery, forcible rape, etc.— *were excluded* 

The incentive for this project emerged from early experiences within 
CTP. For example, as early as 1962 CTP parole agents were utilizing 
out-*of**home placements at least five times more often than agents with 
regular caseloads outside of CTP. While far from Ideal, Independent 
out-of-home placements seemed to pose few unusual diff icultles wi t^in 
CTP. Hc3wever, problems were frequently encountered In relation to 
individual foster homes^ '^e.g* , problems with reference to obtaining and 
establishing suitable homes, maintaining them, and Integrating them 
within the overall operation* The project usedt as Its theoretical frame 
of reference, the l*level classification system which had been pioneered 
at CTP^ and which constituted an essential part of the tatter's existing 



Official title: Differential Treatment Environments for Delinquents* 
This study was supported by PHS Research Grant Mo. MH IA979» NIMH, 
(Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency)* 

given individual's position within this system is determined 
primarily by means of a lengthy, in-^depth Interview* The l-'level 
designations, and related youth'^subtypes, are: 



l-Level 



Subtype 



Code 



Lower Maturity 



Asocial !:^ed. Aggressive 
Asocial i2:ed» Passive 



Aa 
Ap 



Middle Maturity 




Conform! st , immature 
Conformist, Cultural 
Manipulator 



Cfm 
Cfc 

Mp (Cont'd) 



research dcsi qn. The Gf^up Hone Project souqht to establish five types 
of group homes'^'-tnree for long-term care (Types t> tl^ and III) and two 
for tenporary care (Types IV and V). The five homes differed from one 
another tn speci f ied ways* 



Type I --Protective: was designed for conspicuously 
Immature and dependent youths^ whose family back* 
ground has Involved many elements of neglect or 
brutality. The home attempted to approximate norma 1> 
non-disturbed family living as closely as possible* 
A maximum of four youths--Ap*s and Cfm*s-*-could be 
served at any point In time* 

Type If— Containment : was designed for youths who 
are often labeled 'defective characters*^ * psychopaths * , 
and/or 'culturally conforming delinquents'. The home 
provided clear structure and firm limits. It operaved 
on a *non*"fami ly' basis and emphasized concrete, attain*" 
able demands for socially acceptable, constructive 
behavior. A maximum of six youths—Mp's and Cfc's— 
could be served. 

Type Ml— Boarding: was designed for the more Inter- 
personalty mature youths-^- those who might soon be 
able to maintain themselves in an independent place- 
ment. The home attempted to provide a 'YMCA hotel* 
atmosphere***whi le also allowing for personal relation- 
ships to develop on the youths* initiative. A maximum 
of six youths—chiefly Na's and Nx's, but conceivably 
CPs and Se's in addi tion-^^could be served. 

Type fV"Temporary Care: v/as designed for youths who 
have a tenporary placement need, but for whom both 
custody and independent living are viewed as neither 
appropriate nor a placement of choice. Where possible, 
youths in this home were allowed to continue their 
regular CTP program (e.g., counseling, school, work, 
etc.) • . . and, if appropriate, to even 'do very little' 
If this might help them 'calm down'. A maximum of 
six youths— from any l-level or subtype**could be 
served. 



Fttr a fuller description of the I -leva I system, see page 
"Interpersonal Maturity Level (l--leval) Classification System." 



(Continued from Page I) 
h i qher Maturl ty 



fieurotic, Acting-out 
Ueurotic, Anxious 
S i t ua 1 1 ona I Cmot i ona I Reac t i on 
Cultural tdenti f ier 



Na 
Nx 
Se 
Ci 
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Type V--Short Tern Restriction: was desiqned for 
yout^i^ tn need of fairly restrictive behavioral 
Units^ yet not necessarily in need of detention 
v/ithin local juvenile halls^ CYA facilities^ local 
jails^ etc. A type of *house arrest* rather than 
an actual 'locked door* policy would prevail. 
Placenent would be limited to about one week-'^^duri ng 
which tine at least some of the youth's treatrrent 
p roqram would hopefully be continued. A maximum 
of six youths— from any I -level or subtypo--* could 
be served. (This home was never established) 

The objectives of the Project were: 

(1) to determine the feasibility of establishing and maintaining 
the Type I V group homes; 

(2) to develop a taxonomy of relevant environments; 

(3) to evaluate the impact of group home experiences upon youths 
placed within them. 

An additional^ implicit objective was that of assessing the general 
worth or utility of each of the given homes, and of the group home concept 
per se. The assessment of impact — l.e*, objective (3)"'*was necessarily 
•global' rather than precise, since no control group was built Into the 
program. Further, the group home experience represented only one of 
several * inputs* and/or program components available within CTP» 

P rog ram Ope r a t i on s 

The Group Home sample was made up exclusively of youths who were 
part of CTP^ and whose parole agents were regular CTP personnel. During 
the Project*s three years of existence, eight boys homes were studied 
(six for long-term placement; two for tempo rary ca re7'.' ' Fou r long-term 
homes and one temporary care home lasted over a year;^ the others were 
short-lived. One girls home was studied; it lasted close to two years* 
No homes were *^mixed^\ i*e*, coeducational. Virtually all homes were 
large, private dwellings, located well within the city limits of either 
Sacramento or Stockton. They housed a maximum of six youths at any one 
tiMc; the average number of youths housed was four. 

For the four long-term home4 which refnained In operation at least a 
yctjr^ the* average duration per placement was 6.0 months. Of these place- 
mcnt'>, 3656 lasted 0 - 2.9 months, 17% lasted 3 7*9 months, \S% lasted 
(J ^ 11.9 monthu, and I \% lasted 12 months or more. 

All homes were operated by a non-professional ly trained, husband- 
wife *'te€in", knoi/n as **qroup home operators**. All group home operators 



of thc'iC, three lasted 20 months or more; one lasted 1 8 months. 

r,4 



woTKeo In conjunction with one or riK>re CTP parole agents^ These agents 
tiiwa/u uuo pritiary ieqal respons h>i 1 i ty for aU youths on their case toad 
reQardiess of tne latters* particular placenient-status* Nevertheless^ 
effort** were ru^de to operate the homes on the basts of a "team approach" 
(e*Q,, joint agent-operator fnvol vemen t ; joint decision-making). Differ- 
ential (but generally limited) success v/as achieved in this regard, 
depenuin^ upon the particular home and the specific area of involvement, 

during the three years of group home operation, 18 male parole 
agents utilized the eight boys honxjs (collectively)* At any point in tine, 
the typical nunber of agents making use of any one home was three. 

Although the number of group home candi ues was generally low, alt 
but one of the "group home-nodels" were relatively easy to establish* 
Negative community reaction was virtually absent throughout the Project's 
exi stence. 

Across ail homes, 63 boys were placed (39 » long-term piacc^iVicnts; 
2^ « temporary care). Several youths were placed into a given home on 
more than one occasion* (This was especiaHy true of those who had been 
placed into the Temporary Care home.) In all, there were 93 separate 
placements (51 long-term; kZ « temporary care). In addition, II girls 
(12 placements) were involved with respect to the Girls Group home. 

Main Results 

From an overall operational standpoint, there appeared to be two 
quite successful boys group homes— the "Boarding" home, for high er 
maturity youths > and the "Temporary*" Care" hopys^ ^or a types of youth. 
(The Girls Group home was also found to be successful anii satisfying.) 
The "Protective" and "Individualized" homes were only moderately success- 
ful. Under different, specified conditions, these homes could probably 
be more successful and substantially more efficient. At least two of 
the eight boys homes were unsuccessful. The "Containment" home for 
Mp*s ("manipulators") and Cfc^s ("cultural conformists") was able to 
achieve initial stability with respect to the former youths— but not much 
else. The originally described model for this type of home required 
major modifications. A "mini group home" approach was suggested relative 
to Cfc*s and Mp*s. 

As compared with middle maturity youths (particularly Cfc*s and 
Mp's)» higher maturity individuals (chiefly Nx^s) seemed more likely to 
^profit from long-term placement within specified group homes. 

ft w/as clear that neurotic, acting out, and neurotic anxious youth- 
subtypes could profitably be Intermingled, within specified long-term 
and short-term homes. It was also possible to mix together carefully 
selected, middle and higher maturity youths. 



ConsJderinq all boys homes, serious difficulties seldom materialized, 
particularly v/hen one considers the many areas of potential difficulty^ 
Hof^ever, when they did emerge, at !ea<;t some such difficulties evolved 
into major bones of contention in relation to certain operator-youth 
comb inat ions • These, in turn, were sometimes capable of adversely 
affecting other areas of dally living, and altering the general home 
atmosphere as well* 

Perhaps surprisingly, the optimal number of CYA youths within most 
long--term homes appeared to be three, or four^ Beyond that» the number 
of operational drawbacks seemed to rapidly escalate^ This number would 
vary a little as a function of specific youth-subtype, or combinations 
of youth-subtype, tn any event, the original estimate of six youths 
would probably be more than most non*professlona I ly (and, quite possibly, 
professionally) trained individuals could handle on a relatively 
intensive, long-term basis. Home operators who could handle even four 
or five youths at any one time, within the context of a comp lex and act i ve 
group home prog ram > would probably be characterized by a rather imcommon 
degree of overall '*strength'*> and skill. In this respect » the issues of 
recruitment and training become crucial. 

The optimal number of parole agents who would make simultaneous use 
of a home seemed to be two (and» under some conditions » thrj&e) . 

It v/as felt there would be advantages to having professionally trained 
individuals operate group homes. These might or might not be husband- 
wife '* teams*'. Most, though not all of the present youths^ seemed able 
to profit from an extensive or Intensive exposure to a husband**wl fe 
combination. Group homes would probably remain of relevance to many If 
not most such individuals, even In the absence of this particular feature. 

I mp l teat ions 

Increasingly, group homes are being utilized as an out-of-home 
placement resource for troubled and troublesome youths. This Is largely 
due to the part wfiich they seem able to play In helping avoid unnecessary 
removal from the community setting and in facilitating an earlier release 
from institutions as well. All in all, group homes appear to fit right 
in with todays emphasis upon the strategy of ''*di version", in general — 
and greater usage of community resources, tn particular. They are also 
less expensive than various forms of institutionalization. 

A great dedl remains to be learned about the effective use of group 
home*** and group home staff. Despite {and, because of) today's limited 
kncjw ledge and experience, a 'V^nacea phase" has emerged within recent 
years in connection with group homes. This "phase" has been character- 
ized by high hopes, a relatively undifferentiated usage, and, quite 
probably, an over-usage of group homes. The CYA*s Group Home Project has 
helprM to drlinciitr '»f)mf* of the issues and linitnttnnn v/hlch mny have to 
f.ff **fl wht-n U\o current wnve of entltusiasm beqtn*^ to suhsidr. Hopefully, 



one of its products will be a more fllscrf minattng, efficient and 
integrated utilization of this potentially valuable, yet potentially 
very troublesome, tool: group homes. 
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ThL LOS ANCLLES COMMUNITY UELIMOUEMCY CONTROL PROJECT STUDY 



Esther H» Pond 

General Program Descrtptjon: 

The Los Angeles Community Delinquency Control Project (COCP) v/as a 
three year experhrient in which selected CaUfornia Youth Authority (CYA) 
wards were paroled to an Intensive rehabilitative program In the community 
directly from CYA reception centers In tieu of the regular Youth Authority 
parole program. The purpose of the project was to find out if an inten- 
sive parole program administered in the community was as effective a$ 
incarceration In reducing recidivism of selected Juvenile Court first 
admissions to the Youth Authority* 

Tvyo CYA parole units were Involved In the study* The Watts unit was 
In South Central Los Angeles ^ and the Jefferson unit served the communi- 
ties of Hollywood and Echo Parte, as well as Central Los Angeles and 
portions of South Central Los Angeles. All were high delinquent urban 
communities, and except for Hollywood, all were minority communities* 

Each of the CDCP units supervised an average caseload of 1^5 wards. 
The average caseload per COCP agent was 25* (The average caseload of a 
CYA regular parole agent was about 72*) Each of the COCP units was 
located In a community center within the boundaries of its geographical 
area* in addition to agent offices and a stenographic section, the 
centers had facilities for group meetings, classrooms, a parolee lounge 
and a large indoor recreation room* 

The major rehabilitative techniques utilized in CDCP were Increased 
intensive individual counseling, group counseling, family counseling, 
increased use of foster and contract group home placements, short-term 
custody for limit setting and protection, social and recreational activl-* 
ties both at the center and In the community, remedial academic Instruction 
provided by a credent idled teacher in the project, and a gent •employer 
and agent-^school liaison services* Psychiatric and group work consultation 
was available to project staff, and there were regularly scheduled case 
conferences and/or group staffings on each COCP parolee* 

Eligible wards in each area were assigned to one of the two kinds of 
CYA parole programs, i*e*, COCP or institutions and regular parole* 
Research etiglbiiity was limited to male. Juvenile Court first commitments 
to CYA, between the ages of I3"l8, who resided within the project area, 
whose most recent offense was of a non^^violent nature and whose placement 
in tnu program was acceptable to local taw enforcement officials* Later^ 
bccair>e of decreasing CYA admissions, project eligibility had to be 
eA^yandeti to females, parole violators, and Criminal Court first admissions, 
witn no age limits* (Although released to tiie project, these parolees 
were excluded from the research study*) 
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Fi nainc|S : 



The study population consisted of 30 ^ parolees who met the research 
eligibility criteria, who were randomly assigned to experimental (CDCP) 
or conparison (regular parole) status between March l» 1966» and 
Oeceptjer 31 » 1967, anu who had a minimum of 15 nxmths of parole exposure. 
Parole performance criterion measures were: parole outcome at 15 months, 
reason for revocation, recommitment or unfavorable discharge, time to 
removal from parole and severity of removal offense. 

No statistically significant differences were found between the 
experimental and regular parole programs In either project area on any 
of the parole performance criterion measures. The findings on parole 
outcome are presented In Table I below. The term ••revocation" Includes 
recommitments and unfavorable discharge to another jurisdiction. 
Although the Watts CDCP group did not do as well as Its comparison group, 
and the Jefferson CDCP group did better than its comparison group, the 
differences on parole outcome at 15 months were not significant at the 
,05 level. 



TABL£ I 

Parole Outcome at 15 Months 
by Area and Group 





Watts 


Jefferson 


Parole 
Outcome 


CDCP 


Comparison 


CDCP 


Comparison 




No. 


% 


"No. 




No. 




No. % 


Total 


102 


100. 0 




100. 0 




100.0 


^1 100.0 


Revoked 


63 


61.8 


37 


52.9 


32 


41.0 


27 52.9 


Not Revoked 


39 


38.2 


33 


^7.1 


46 


59.0 


2k 47.? 



- I. 01, n.s. * 1«32. n.s. 



Arrest records of the experimental and comparison groups are given 
in Table 2. Agent arrests have been excluded. Between 20 and 27 percent 
of me parolees in each group had no arrests the first 15 monthi^ on parole. 
Significantly higher proportions of the CDCP group wards In each area had 
two or more police arrests during the first 15 months. (For the Watts 
area groups, tt;e -difference was significant beyond the .01 level, and for 
the Jefferson groups it was highly significant beyond the .001 level.) 
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TABLE 2 



Police Arrests During First 15 Months 
by Area and Group 



Number 
of 
Po 11 ce 
Arrests 


Watts 


Jefferson 


CDCP 


Comparison 


COCP 


Comparison 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Total 
fione 
One 

Two* SI X 


102 100.0 
20 19.6 
27 26.5 
55 53.9 


70 100.0 
16 22.9 
33 47.1 
21 30.0 


21. 100. 0 
21 26.9 
14 17.9 
43 55.2 


51^ 100.0 
14 27.4 
24 47. 1 
13 25.5 



df « 2 df 2 

^Excludes one ward who escaped from an instUution and was stifl 
misstng on 3*3J*70^ 

Significant beyond *0l level. 

ititik 

Significant beyond .001 level* 



Arrest data for revoKes and non-revokes also were analyzed* There 
were no significant differences between the CDCP and comparison groups on 
severity of arrest offenses^ but significantly higher proportions of the 
conparison groups were revoked by the CYA Board following the first arrest, 
which meant that many wards in the regular program were not given the 
same opportunity as CDCP wards to remain in the community and possibly be . 
re-^arrested* Differential decision making rather than ward behavior 
probably accounts for the findings on arrests* 

tntpi ; cat ions of Findings 

One conclusion to be drawn from this study is that neither the CDCP 
nor the regular CYA parole program was particularly superior in 
rehabilitating 13*^18 year old male culturally deprived delinquents from 
urban minority communities* However, the CDCP program was shown to be 
as effective as institutionalization* more economical, and brought 
rehat)! 1 1 tat ion to the community level where delinquency has its roots* 
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tt is difficult to evaluate objectively just how much the findings 
from the Coinmunity Delinquency Control Project nay have influenced 
programming within the California Youth Authority^ However, the COCP 
program elements have been extended to a cross-section of the Youth 
Autnority population through the Connnunity Parole Center Program. The 
parole centers have placed particular emphasis on center and community 
activities involving both parolees and community young people (non** 
del inquents) t as well as on employment, vocational training, and agents- 
employer liaison services. Some regular parole units also have organized 
recreational programs and concentrated on employment and agent-^l iaison 
services for older, employable male parolees. 
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COMMUNITY-BASED FROGftA?lS 



I ncr«?a^i innl V , the HiPir.tior» of correct ioncil ^?ork hoj* {)ern townrti 
thi^ treatwrni ^^f offcndcrr. in chc^ roriMunity In Mt^u ot lncarcorMti*>»i » 
ys^ iivarslofi of tne youthful olfendor fri>n the rrimtral ju^tic^ syste.?» 
and for the delivery of youth developr.iont services to htnhly <le1lnqu.;nt 
iieiqhi>orhoods and urban cent^^^s. It) the CoHfornia youth Author ity, 
eval tions have r^een undertaken on the Probation Subsidy Pro<.'ran»» ti^-* 
Yoiit: V^vclooment and Oelinquency Prcvantion Project, and on Youth 
Service Bu'^eaus establisned und«%r a pilot project. 

Probation Subsidy Program 

The Pro&atJon Subsidy Program provides State funds to counties for 
the devfjiopmeot of intensive supervision programs* These funds arc 
dispersed tc prouation departments c*rcorUlnn to their I'jvcI of rciuclii? 
o^' cormitmcnts to state Inst I tut Ions » ^ased on prist coiwiltiont porforrK 
ancc levels. The pronram has four major ooals: I) decreased use of 
state correctional institutions; : ) rnore even administration of justice; 
increased protection of c{ti2erts and rehabilitation of offenders. 

vVit.> ri^foreiic'ji tc the first qo^sl, It was found tnat sirce the- 
initiation of probation subsidy, cofnul ti»ients to state institutions havo 
decreased drastically and that the program has beon extremely successful 
In achievinq the goal of reducinn the use of state correcllonal Instilla- 
tions. Furthermore, It was cletennined that the accomplishment of this 
cK>al had not been offset by the increased need fur Inst i tutional Uat icm 
at the local level. 

Prior to probation subsidy (which boqan in it was observed 

ihot <:of • 1? tfioni raf^'i frf)ni one county to another variod v/ldcly— frun o 
lev/ of M to a liiMh c/f 1 1^ per fine lujudred thousand populatiin;. ArcMr.'- 
ifi'il/, a Sfcond ./oal of lue probation MMsiJy r^.ji !»l.-it ion was to r< .liji 
this variatioii in orcinr lo **perf^iit a i.»ore oven adinlnisLriUion of iir^tic^ 
A:..;lv\j% fp' tip t Mr i hut i'Mi <^»f mutn/ < ^>.i li tt'-<^^nt i.vt^". if! rv*W/ 



t -cit the cour lies *iac, since the est^ol ishnont of the Pro£>ation Su.>5i :v 
pro-;ra'-jp >eco ^uc . --ore lo^yeneous In their co*\v.it tment practices to 
!>t'?te corroctioral Institutions. Variance of scores around the mean 
coTltTtcnt rate as w:!! a& the ranfje had been reduced. 

In 3n dttetipt to evaluate the acnievenent of the third t>oaI (increased 
protection of citizens) the trend of crime rates in California was com- 
pared with that of the nation as a whole* It was found that reported 
cri'.e rat^si in CaliPornia nad continued to rlse> but that they simply 
paraMeiod increases in the national rates. It was concluded that the 
Promotion Subsidy program had neither increased nor decreased puijllc 
pr^r-r.t ion. 

In orcier to evaluate the fourth objective (the rehabilitation of 
of^onderii) there is currently underway a study In which the violationat 
ijchavicr of youths handled under subsidy programs is compared with the 
violotlonal behavior of probationers handled under the reqular proqram. 
The preliminary analysis Sugqests that subsidy probationers and regular 
previa tior.ors are very similar with respect to the rchaoi 1 i tative effect- 
ive? ess of juvenile probation. 

Youtr Development and Delinquency Prevention Prooram 

Tne Youth D^^velopment and Delinquency Prevention Program Is attempt-* 
irr, tc 3'Jdress tne Institutional naladjustments of hiqh delinquency areas 
ar^I 'oeks to reduce youth crime and delinquency throunh alterinr^ Instltu- 
ti^ nul r>rf>cest'?Si. The n>aln focus is on (a) youth resources and roles and 
rn^ ^ .prenensivo deliver/ of coordinated youth scrviciis* 

Dif^'Mert iiodcPi ore ^ein^i dovc-toped In various coimnunities in 
Co! i fr ri.i ^. Thf: iir!,t model is based at the Youth Authority's Tol liver 
Coin: unit / CeniiM- servicinrj a black, IJorthwest Oakland delinquent area. 
Th" %ocoiul »»if>del Is under development in La Colonia n^ar Oxnard. A third 
lor,'i»iiii. is in tur; process of bcincj doveloped in northern Sacramento 



T*' laiivo fir.Jincs include: (1) the observation chat It Is difficult 
tor CVA ^tan . 2. oer^» accusitonu' i to an indi viaual ist Ic case^orlentatloOp 
riwc* tt trar«sitior. to working a& institutional change agents; (2) that 
buccvs tri i\^x:ri\^'\u /ouV\ from tnc justice system may be Impeded by the 
*^(ir.ten.ir cc ' noedb of formal aciencie^«nceds which rtay be quite apart 
^ro 1 the aqoncy*s statoci goals; (^) lastly^ changes In delinquent or other 
molajjiiuteu lit^^navior nay not be an inir.icdiate outcane of programs aimed 
at chanfjin j in>tl tutional systems* It is too early to evaluate the over- 
jI) ' * ^. tvenobs of these delinquency prevention projects* It has ^"^en 
snowfi onroinr research feedback is very useful to self -correction In 
prot.f.i I pi .inn ill', anc development* 

^ou t" ScrviC vj Bureau a 

ir 1 " Catlfornid established nine youth service bureaus in various 
arv4v> of tMo Stare* These pilot bureaus were small operations » staffed 

d Youth Scr/ice Coordinator who was primarily responsible for day-to«day 
opcratlor. and Services. Additional staff supportive services were contrlbu 
>y rofrr unity agencies and organizations* 

Tna evaluation of these centers sought to determine the extent to 
v;iif . t^^'^ ^ollovvlnq three oajectlves were achieved: (I) Olvcrsion—to 
oetornire v/nether youth service bureaus could divert a significant number 
nt out^ from the juvenile justice syst&'n; (2) Coord inatlon^to determine 
if t^e bureaus could utilize existing convnunlty resources In a more 
rof>'' Ir atcd 'nanncr; and (') Delinquency Reduction^^^^tO determine If delln- 
nurit y wd!, reductid in selected project areas* 

wit') reference to tnese objectives^ the evaluation concluded that the 
mr)j rarity of the youth service bureaus Hid divert additional youth out of 
th** j jsti(e bystcru SeconHly^^ delinquency was reduced in most of the 
riur-f«n4 survice areas. The Coordination objective was not extensively 
achi'*vcM!. Cvcn ^^o^ these *)ureaus were beginning to coordinate resources 
(M'>rn Tully as their pc^sition in the communities became more stable* 
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PROBATiON SUBSIDY f^ROGRAM 
Phil White, Dennis Johns, and Sheldon Berkowltz 



Pfogram Background and Description 

The Catifornia Probation Subsidy program was developed as a result 
of a 1964 State Board of Corrections study which found probation services 
to be inadequate. The study reconvnended that a cost-sharing plan be 
adopted by the state to Improve the level of local probation supervision 
services* The program was passed by the Legislature and signed Into law 
in 1965. tt was subsequently implemented In the 1966-67 Fiscal Vear and 
is now in its eighth year of operation. 

The program provides state funds to counties for the development of 
intensive supervision programs. These funds are disbursed to probation 
departments according to their level of commitment reduction to state 
institutions based on past commitment performance levels* 

On March :^t, 1973, Intensive supervision programs, developed with 
Probation Subsidy funds., were providing services to 18,567 probationers 
(both aduit and juvenile) In 47 counties. A total of 1,636 probation 
staff were Involved in these special programs* Of this number, 590 
were deputy probation officers, 109 were supervising probation officers, ^ 

were clerical personnel, and the remaining staff were Involved In 
various support services. Average caseload size In the special supervision 
programs is about 30 cases per probation officer In contrast to the 80*200 
cases per officer found In the 1964 Board of Corrections study. 

A number of innovative classification systems have been instituted 
in Subsidy supervision programs. In addition, these intensive super- 
vision units have employed a wide variety of program components In 
providing enriched services to their cases. Services provided through 
Probation Subsidy funds Include Individual and group counseling and 
conjoint family counseling. Funds are also used to provide services on 
a contract basis for psychiatric, psychological, and medlcjl services ' 
where needed. Additional features of the new special supervision programs 
include job placement services, vocational and training programs, drug 
education programs, remedial education programs, antl-narcotlc testing, 
new placement programs such as specialized foster homes, group homes, 
and community day-care programs. 

The Probation Subsidy program has expanded from ?>\ participating 
counties durlnq I'if.C-B? to 4V participating counties in 1972-73. Commit- 
ment reductions by participating counties have increased each year from 
1,398 in l966-fj7 to 5,449 In 1972-73. Total program earnings for 1972-73 
were $22,068,210, as compared to first year earnings of $5,675,815 in 
l'.»0(:-67. 
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The Evaluation of the Probation Subsidy Proqram 



In the orjqjnal legislation authorUtng state aid for probation 
services^ the fo! lowing four program goals were enumerated for the program: 
(I) decreased use of state correctional insti tutlons» (2) soore even admlnis* 
tration of Justlce» (3) increased protection of citizens^ and (4) rehab! 1t«» 
tatioH of offenders. The extent to which these goals have been achieved 
is sumnait 4£ttd below: 

fl ^ i^^^M, \ P'^ State Correctional Institutions * One goal of the 

proqram was '^^.1. to reduce the necessity for commitment of persons to state 
correctional Institutions../'. Table I compares commitment rates for the 
4/ partiripat tnq counties from the base period of the legislation to the 
f* Fiscal Year. Presented in this table are both Individual county 

rat'-% drvJ the ra«an rates for all 47 counties. During the base period these 
counties nad a mean commitment rate of G7.ii commitments per lOO^OOO popula** 
tlon^ the l:f72*.7?. Fiscal Year, however, <^§mmltments from these counties 
had *>een reduced to ^^4.0 comml tments per 100^,000 population, a reduction of 
50 percent from the base period. 

Fiqure I illustrates the effects of Probation Subsidy on the use of 
state co.nmi tments , county probation, and '*other'* sentences for criminal 
court cases. From this figure it can readily be seen that since the 
initiation of Probation Subsidy commitments to state Institutions have 
decreased drastically, the use of probation has correspondingly increased, 
and the use of the '*other*' sentences has changed only slightly. 

Fi qure ? shows how Probation Subsidy has influenced the use of state 
commitment for new Juvenile Court wards across the state. Here again, it 
can seen that commitments to the state have decreased drastically 
following the onset of Probation Subsidy. 

Some concern has been expressed that the reduction in commitments of 
offenders to :>tate-level corrections has Increased the population of local 
Institutions, thus shifting the burden of Institutionalization to local 
gos/ernment. Tables 2 and 3 address this issue. 

Table ?! shows total jail population on a midweek day In early September 
of each year since 1965. The sentenced prisoner population has declined 
during this period while the number of unsentanced prisoners has Increased 
sign! f leant ly. 

The data appearing In Tables ? and ^ indicate that there has not been 
an tncreose In the utilization of local ins tl tutlonal iiation as a result 
of tne Probation Subsidy program. Rather, the numbers and proportions of 
sentenced prisoners In county facilities have actually decreased slightly 
since the proqram*s inception. 

tn conclusion, the data presented In this section indicate that the 
Probation Subsidy proqram has been extremely successful In achieving its 
goal of reducing the use of state correctional institutions, and furthermore, 
that the accomplishment of this goal has not been offset by the need for 
Increasnd insti tutional izatior at the local level. 
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CHM9i In Comitment lUtas to State Correct lonat 
iRfttltutleni from ttose Period to F*Y* I97S«7S 
for 47 Piirtieipetfeg Counties 





Cmmitment Rate 




Base 


F.Y. 


Peresnt 




Parlod^ 


1972-73 




Atancda 




41.2 


>3fi.l 


A^iedor 




30«a 




Cetevere$ 






*4fi*fi 


Cofuse 


l^F SIP 


ts»s 


«4I«0 


Centre Coftte 








Oel Morte 






•72*6 


CI Oerede 


70^d 


16 mm 


«fi2^B 


Fresno 


70«6 


4dm0 




Itanbotdt 


&A^I 






Inyo 






a74.S 


Rern 








Ktn9ft 








taftten 


ICS. 9 


it. A 


■at. 4 


los Angalef 




«M» r 




Nadera 




A^ ^ 

er»o 


^*^o-a 

^^TV*9 


Narfn 


at a 


ii3»e 


"POsO 


Karl,>ota 


101 •! 


Sc«d 


00»£ 


Mwdocino 




«0»0 




fie reed 


71 •? 


c7»9 




Nanterey 


53»B 


co*3 




Napa 


46*3 


Z3«7 


-4B*B 


Nevada 


•Aft K 
101 *5 


94 sO 


•96*0 


' Oran^ 




!S»B 


•67«7 


Placer 


S5»3 


93»9 


* ft iV A 


PlMmaa 


75*2 


7.9 


A 

-09*2 


Riverside 


74#4 


A0 ft 


*o4ft9 


Sac ramen to 




il ft A 

41»6 


va A 


San Bent CO 


63*7 


35*7 


it it A 
*44ft0 


San Bernardino 


70»3 


^ A V 

48.3 


V ft V 
«3i»3 


San DIego 


DC*6 


99 K 
C7 .9 


AA 1 


San Francisco 


$7.9 


65.8 


-3.1 


San Joaquin 


ss.? 


37.0 


-60.5 


»an LU 1 s v0 1 ipo 


50* B 


18.2 


-64.S 


San Mateo 


31.1 


22.8 


•26.7 


Santa Barbara 


S9.& 


25.6 


-57.0 


Santa Clara 


33.2 


45.8 


+t9.9 


Shasta 


58.2 


47.7 


• »«.0 


Solano 


49.9 


30.2 


-39.5 


Sonoma 


47.0 


20.5 


-56.4 


Stanislaus 


tl6.S 


62.2 


-46.5 


Sutter 


57. 1 


47.5 


-16.8 


Tehama 


toe .5 


38.5 


-62.4 


Tulare 


65.0 


51.2 


-52.0 


Tuolumne 


67.2 


16.8 


-7S.0 


Ventura 


4S.8 


29.4 


-39.8 


Velo 


73.1 


44.7 


-38.8 


Tute 


75.0 


S2.2 


-30.4 


' b 
Wean 


67.5 


34.0 


-49.6 


Standard Deviation^ 


23.26 


14.4? 


-37.8 



^1959*63 or 1942*43» mhUKevar was hl^r; test of 
significance comparing two correlated loeaAS yleldad a 
t » 9»9Q with a probability of less than *00U 

test of siTiificanca coqparlnq two correlated variances 
yleldad a t - 3*91 with a probability of less than *01* 
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1933 56 57 58 :39 60 61 62 65 6<» 65 66 6? 68 69 70 71 1972 



Tear 

*art— in CaUfornia . Bureau of CSriolnal StatlafelQa, 1960-72. 
^Inoludoa both ■trolght probatlen and prdtatl :i plua jail. 
^Ineludaa conmltBiantfl to both CYA find QDO. 

^Inftiudaa atralfht jail, oondtnenta to CSO (naatal tagrv^ana)* and finaa. 
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Proportion of Now Aivonilo Ooart Ihrd* QoHlttod 
to tko Youth littterlty, 199^72* 



►20 



.15 



.10 



.05 



1955 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 6«> 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 1972 

Toor 

! 

■rroB data proaontotf in atatitloal Fkcta on t>o 
Oallfomia Yout^i inthority- Pobniarar, 1973. 



TABLE 2 



Caltfornia County Jail Population as 
of One MIcNreek Day in September* 





Total 


Unsentenced 


Sentenced 


Percent 
Sentenced 


Percent 
Unsentenced 






7,890 


16,201 


67.2 


52,8 






7,»fQ0 




o5«o 


3^.2 






7,875 


15,910 


65.9 


36.1 








15.357 


61.5 


38.5 






11,000 


i^^i+yi 


56.8 








10,205 


I5,83ti 


60.8 


59.2 






11,000 


1^,500 


56.9 




1 uv. 


' ■'• , 


10,79^ 




56.7 


^5.3 



• Crime anti Delinquency in California , individual reports 
for the years 1965-71. Data for 1972 appears in Crimes 
anil Arrests Reference Tables, 197?, page 91. . 



The total population of juvenile homes, ranches, and camps in 
Cn'Mfornia, as shown in Table 11, peaked at 2,992 in 1968-69. In 

- this number declined to 2,6l2, a decrease of 13 percent, even 
♦hough California's juvenile population continued to increase during 
thiH period. Many juvenile halls are now below capacity. 



TABLB 3 

Average OaMy fopulatlon In California 
County Youth Camps and Schools 
1965-66 through I972-73* 



Year 



Average Daily 
Population 



i'/.*.-66 
''♦66-67 
i%7-68 

i'*70-71 
1Q71-7;' 

•7P-73 



^,6r>9 

.',817 

;.'.787 
.•,7'«0 



' Statistical Facts on the California 
Youth Authority . November. 197^> p. 15 
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The data appearing in Tables 2 and 7 indicate that there has not 
Decn an increase in che-ut ! 1 tzation of local institutionalization as a 
result of the Probation Subsidy program. Rather » the numbers and propor* 
tions of sentenced prisoners in county facilities have actually decreased 
slightly since the program's inception* 

In conclusion^ the data presented In this section indicate that the 
Probation Subsidy program has been extremely successful in achieving Its 
goal of reducing the use of state correctional imsti tutlons^ and further- 
more» that the accomplishment of this goal has not been offset by the 
need for increased institutionalization at the local level. 

More Even Administration of Justice* Prior to Probation Subsidy^ It 
was cbserveci that commitment rates from one county to another varied widely. 
In fact, county commitment rates ranged from a low of 22 to over 119 per 
lOC/OO population during the base period. Accordingly » another goal of 
the Probation Subsidy legislation was to reduce this variation In order to 
"permit a more even actetnlstration of justice**. 

Table I compared conmitment rates for the 47 participating counties 
from the base period to the I972-75 Fiscal Year. (Hiring the base period, 
the distribution of county commitment rates had a range of 98 (119 ^22 I). 
By the 1972-73 Fiscal Year» however* this range had been reduced to 55 
(f^r, « B ^ l)» a reduction of 44 percent. In addition to Individual county 
rates and mean rates » Table 1 also presents a commonly used measure of 
dispersion known as the standard deviation. This statistic Indicates how 
widely a group of scores vary around the mean: the greater the variance* the 
larger the standard deviation. During the base period the standard devia- 
tion of county commitment rates was 23.3. By the l97?-73 Fiscal Year, 
however^ this figure had been cut to 14.5. This reduction of nearly 40 
percent means that the participating counties have become significantly 
more homogeneous in the degree to which they commit persons to state 
CO r rec 1 1 ona t I ns 1 1 tu 1 1 ons • 

Another perspective is given by Table 4^ which presents frequency 
distributions of commitment rates per 100*000 population for the 47 partici- 
pating counties during the base period and the 1972-7.^ Fiscal Year, in this 
tav.le^ the reduced variance of commitment rates discussed above can readily 
be observed. For exmple» it can be seen that during the b%se period only 
20 counties (or 55 percent) of the 47 counties had commitment rates which 
fell within the three most fi^^quent categories (59 - 79). During the 
Iii7^i^73 Fiscal Year* however, 53 counties (or 70 percent) had commitment 
rates falling within the three most frequent categories (20 - 49). 
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Table 4 



Fr^r^uency Distributions of Convnitment Rates for 
47 U«unties During Base Period and F.Y, I073-73 



per rju^uuu 
ropu i at ion 


Frequency 


Base Period 


197P-73 F.Y. 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


47 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


I'ju ana over 


ft 


17.0 




*■ 


rio - 09 


\ 


?.l 






00 - ftfi 




4.S 






VO - 79 




17.0 




«i 


CO - C9 


9 


I9.I 


4 


a. 5 


GO - 59 




19.1 


2 


4.3 


»u - 49 


6 


If?. 8 


n 


i ?:3.4 


- 


? 


4.3 










4.3 


I? 


25.5 








7 


14.9 


0-9 ~ 






1 


2.1 



Again ^ these data show that ther^ was a greater amount of consistency 
among the participating counties with respect to their use of state InstU 
. tutions during the I972»73 Fiscal Year than there was during the Base 
Period of the Subsidy legislation, in the terms of that legislation^ this 
consistency is Indicative of a **more even administration of justice**. Ft 
is thus logical to conclude that this goal of the legislation has been 
achieved since the program's Initiation. 

increased Protection of Citizens^ Hopeful that Probation Subsidy could 
somehow help stem the ever- increasing crime rates of the early l960*Sp the 
designers of the legislation Included^as a goal the increased protection of 
the state's citizens. Or.* measure of the level of protactlon Is th#% reported 
crirne rate. Admittedly, vhe reported zr\^ rate is not a precise measure 
of crime since It Is Influenced by a number of other variables. For example^ 
reported crlires depend on the public's witllngness to report them. Studies 
have indicared only small proportions of some kinds of crime (Itice shoplifting 
and rape) are actually reported^ while larger proportions of other crimes 
are reported* 

Another factor influencing reported crime rates is the quality of the 
existing crime reporting system. For many years, California has had a 
better data collection system on reported crimes than any other state. 
Therefore, it might be expected that a higher percentage of committed 
crimes would be recorded in this state than elsewhere, which would result 
in apparently higher crime rates for California. 
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Table i: compares California and United States crime rates from \i*C^O to 
! . T-it'St? cl3ta snow that California has consistently higher crime 
rates than the national rates foi both total crime and crimes of personal 
vtolece and consistently lower ;rime rates for willful homicide. Willful 
honicide including murder and non^neqligent manslaughter) represents a 
type of crine which is unlikely to be affected significantly by crime 
reportinq procedures* For instance^ the probability of a murder being 
reported in any jurisdiction in ^9n0 was probably close to 100 percent* 
as St Is today; hence* any increase in reported murders Is probably due 
to ar, actual increase in murders rather than to improvements in crime 
reporting systems. One conclusion to be reached from these data is that 
It i*; California's superior crime reporting system which accounts for Its 
consistently higher reported crime rates as compared to national rates* 



TABLE 5 

Selected Crime Indices in California 
and the Nation 

Rates per 100*000 h>pulation 





a 

United States 


Cal ifornia'' 


Year 


Totcl Crime 


Violent 


Willful 


Total Crime 


Violent 


Willful 




Index 



Crime 


Homicide 


Index 


Crime 


Homicide 




1.141 


160 


5.0 


1 ,586 


238 


3.9 




157 


4.7 


1,564 


233 


3.7 


1 


1,194 


I6t 


4.f5 


1,618 


233 


3.9 




1 ,293 


1S7 


4.5 


1 ,726 


240 


3.7 




1 ,44:-: 


in9 


4.y 


1 ,899 


262 


4.2 








5.1 


2,062 


275 


4.8 




1 ,P,71 


218 


b.C 


2,190 


298 


4.7 


1 


1 /J?-: 


25! 


6.1 


2,443 


347 


5.4 


1 




205 


6.8 


2,783 


409 


6.0 




7. ,407. 




7.3 


3,045 


449 


6.9 


r.'70 


?,747 


7A\ 


7.Q 


3,251 


472 


€.8 


1.71 


?,007 






3,527 


515 


8.1 








8.n 


3,527 


540 


8.8 


Percent 




























I 1 '.<r», 






i::.o 


351. 1 


2i..;! 


20.5 










61.0 


ft!. 2 


M7,2 



£1 

From Crime in the United States - FBI Uniform Crime iteports, 1970, 71 
and**72. 



From Crine and Delinquency in California - California Bureau of Criminal 
SiaiUtics, \'?^.6-UM. ^ 
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It ii tilso apparent fron the data In Table I that the Probation Subsidy 
projrar n,3b !»eitner increased nor decreased reported crime in California. 
Rather* reported crime rates in California have continued to rise, parallel- 
ing increases in national rates* Therefore, to the degree that reported 
crine is a valid indicator of level of "public protection'* Probation Subsidy 
has not been successful in achieving its goal to increase protection. On 
the other hand, there also Is no indication from these data that Probation 
Subsidy has reduced public protection in California. The obvious conclusion 
is merely that crime rates have increased due to forces that are national In 
scope. 

The nf>!,t probable explanation for the failure of Probation Subsidy to 
reduce reported crime in California lies in the fact that reported crime 
is an extremely gross measure. While it Is Impossible to determine exact 
numbers, it is apparent that only a small percentage of the total crimes 
reported in California are actually committed by persons who are on 
probation caseloads. Furthermore, since Subsidy caseloads (adult and 
juvenile) in 197? constituted less than 10 percent of the total active 
probation caseload for that year, their potential for affecting the 
overall crime rate was negligible. In other words, even if criminal 
activities among Probation Subsidy caseloads were reduced to zero, we 
still would probably not expect crime rates to be decreased significantly. 
Consequently, a more appropriate evaluation of Probation Subsidy can be 
obtained by directly examining the degree to which Probation Subsidy has 
been effective in reducing the criminal activity of Its probationers, and 
by making comparisons, where possible, with conventional probation and 
state parole. These are the objectives of the next section of this report. 



Rehabilitation of Offenders 

For itost correctional specialists a major goat of any correctional 
prorjram is the rehabilitation of the offender. Unfortunately, "rehabl 1 1 tati 
is very difficult to define In terms of readily available data, which makes 
this a difficult goal to evaluate. 

One type of measure which reflects a prograr.t's degree of success in 
rehabilitating offenders is the type of removal from the program. For 
example, when a probationer is found to be rehabilitated, his probation 
may be terminated. If a probationer is terminated early, before his proba- 
*^{on has expired. It Is a definite sign that he has responded well to the 
program and is considered to be rehabilitated. A regular termination, 
however, can represent a ranqe of rehabilitative effects from successful 
to marqinal (but not negative enough to be considered a total failure). 
Finally, If the probationer is arrested for a new offense or otherwise 
violates the conditions of his probation, it can be concluded that the 
profiran has failed to some degree In Its efforts to rehabilitate him. 

From Tabic f- it can be seen that there has been little cnange in 
the percentages of adults removed from criminal court probation caseloads 
by termination (success) and violation (failure^ between the years of l^i'iO 
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an^'J r*?':. The ^act that these percentages vary by less then 5 percentage 
points during this P-year span ts quite remarkable considering the dramatic 
cnanges which have occurred in California's criminal Justice system during 
this period* The consistency of these data therefore sug^st that, despite 
the enormous increase in probation caseloads following the initiation of 
Probation Subsidy » there has been no consequent decrease in the overall 
rehabilitative effectiveness of county adult probation programs across 
the state. 



TABLF r> 

Adult Defendants Removed from Probation in California 
Criminal Courts by Termination or Violation^ 1960-72 





Total 


Termination 


violation 


Total 


[percent 


Percent 
Normal 


Year 


■mTTaii'imiiminii^^-ine 


\ Early 


miM^er 


Percent 


1060* 


9,779 


100.0 


6.160 


W.O 


9.2 


53.8 


3,619 


37.0 




n ,728 


100.0 


7,391 


63.0 


5.3 


57.7 


4,537 


37.0 




n.ets 


100.0 


7,632 


65.7 


5.6 


60.1 


3,986 


34.3 




1 1 ,956 


100.0 


7,494 


62.7 


9.4 


53.3 


4,462 


37.3 


1 ^64* 


12,810 


loo.o 


8,210 


64.1 


10.8 


53.3 


4,600 


35.9 


1965* 


13,612 


100.0 


8.531 


62.7 


12.4 


50.3 


5,081 


37.3 




13,957 


too.o 


9,275 


66.5 


24.3 


42.2 


4,662 


33.5 




17,534 


100.0 


11,490 


65.5 


19.5 


46.0 


6,044 


34.5 


1908** 


15,657 


100.0 


9,928 


63.4 


15.3 


48.1 


5,729 


36.6 




18,571 


100.0 


n.552 


62.2 


16.3 


45.9 


7,019 


37.8 




23,387 


100.0 


14,353 


61.9 


18.8 


43.1 


9,152 


38.1 


If)?!** 


26,975 


100.0 


17,192 


64.0 


c 


c 


9,683 


36.0 


1 * 


27,097 


100.0 


17,798 


65.7 


c 


c 


9,299 


34.0 



From Delinquency and Probation in California , Bureau of Criminal 

Statistics, ir»6G-F3. 
from Crime and Delinquency in California, Bureau of Criminal 

Stat'.sttcs. VM^tV. ^ 

This breakdown is no lonqer provided In BCS reports. 



Another inte^estinq observation .nade possible by Table 6 Is that 
the percentage of early terminations has increased dramatically since the 
C'lrly IT'-C^)*^. These t*^ta indicate that a much larger proportion of cases 
are currently recognised as being successfully rehabilitated prior to the 
eKpiration of their normal probationary period than Mas the case prior to 
Probation Subsidy. However, the reasons for this trend are not clear from 
the available data. 
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6rodd)y odsea aata^ &uch cii that presented in Table 6» can be used 
to jetect trends over time in trie statewide criminal Justice system. 
However, this is not the type of data which is necessary In order to 
conduct valid comparative evaluations of the rehabilitative effectiveness 
of specific correctional programs within that system. This is because 
these data are influenced by a number of variables which are unrelated 
to the actual rehabilitative processes yet which itiay eKert considerable 
influence on the success rates of the various proqrams. For example^ 
certain types of administrative policies may directly Influence the 
percentages of cases terminated or violated. When such policies differ 
from one program to the nextp It is impossible to use terminations and 
violations as valid measures of success and failure. 

Other varlaoles which invalidate the use of such broadly based data 
are t^se associated with the types of offender assigned to the programs. 
For example » if tne criminal backgrounds of the offenders assigned to 
two correctional programs are significantly different* other conditions 
being equal » the program receiving the less severe cases will have the 
better **success** rate as indicated by a higher percentage of cases being 
terninated. Therefore^ in conducting comparative evaluations of correction* 
al programs, it is necessary to control for differences In types of offenders 
assigned to the programs- 

Such considerations emphasize the need for undertaking thorough compar* 
ative evaluation studies of the various program alternatives within the 
criminal justice system. These studies should address the primary question: 
Which types of offenders^ when exposed to what types of correctional programst 
exhibit the best rehabilitative effects? 

A study such as this is under way by the Department of the Youth 
Authority. The Study employs matched samples and statistical techniques 
(analysis of covariance) to control for differences among the populations 
in offense type^ age, ethnic origin, base expectancy (a measure predictive 
of violational behavior and length of iim^ on field supervision (the "at 
risk* period during which the sAnple cases were beln^ supervised in the 
community and were thus liable to commit further crli.ies and be arrested)* 

Although the analysis of the data is only in the initial stages and 
is far from complete^ some preliminary results are available* These results 
relate to comparison of Subsidy and regular juvenile probation with 
respect to the degree of recidivism which occurred during the first 12 
months of supervision. Table 7 shows the mean numbers and percentages of 
felony, misdemeanor, and total arrests among matched groups of Subsidy 
and reqular probationers. It can be seen frcm these data that there are 
no %iqnif leant differences between the two samples with respect to the 
adjusted mean numbers of arrests during the first IT months of field 
supervision. The Subsidy sample had a slightly larger mean number of 
felony arrests (r^5*' to 0.44 arrests per case)» while the regular probation- 
ers had a slightly larger mean number of misdemeanor arrests (0.&9 to 0.56 
arrests per case). It should be noted that r.K percent of the Subsidy group 
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and 74 percent of the regular probation -group had no felony arre&ts 
during the study period* T.he mean numbars or felony arrests recorded 

In Table 7, then, are the pf%>duct of only one-third of the S\ib$i<fy 

cases and one»fourth of the regular cases. 



TABU 7 

Mean Number of Arrests Among Matched Groups 
of Subsidy and Regular Juvenile Court Probationers' 



Type of Arrest 



Program 


Total 


Felony 


Misdemeanor 


Mean 


Percent 


Mean 


Percent 


Mean 


Percent 


Subsidy Probation 
(N - 845) 

Regular Probation 
(H - 1T.I5) 


1.09 
I.OT 


100.0 
100.0 


0.53 
0.44 


48.6 
42.7 


0.56 
0.59 


51.4 
57..^ 



^Heans are adjusted for Base Expectancy Score and Tine at Risk 



From Table 8 it can be seen that there are also no significant 
differences between the two probation samples with respect to the mean 
number of felony, misdemeanor, and total findings of culpability. The 
Subsidy probation sample of 843 cases had a mean nimber of 0.51 sus- 
tained petitions per case compared to a mean of 0.48 per case for the 
regular probation sample of 1,313 cases. The percentages of findings 
classed as felonies and misdemeanors were 47.6 and 52.4 respectively for 
Subsidy probation compared to 42.8 and 57.2 respectively for regular 
probation. It should be pointed out that 81 percmt of the Subsidy 
(jroup and Hc-t percent of the regular probation group had no felony 
finding*, sustained during the study period. 
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TABLE ^ 



Mean timber of Findings of Culpability Resulting frcm Recidivism 

Among Marched Groups of ^ 
Subsidy and Regular Juvenile Court Probationers 



Type of Finding 



Program 


Total 


Felony 


Misdemeanor 




Mean 


Percent 


Hean 


Percent 


Mean 


Percent 


Subsidy Probation 


0.510 


100.0 


0.?43 


47. G 


0.267 


52.4 


Regular Probation 


0.484 


100.0 


0.207 


42.8 


0.277 


57.2 



Means are adjusted for Base Expectancy Score and Time at Risk. 
Findings refer to sustained petltitons* 



This preliminary ar ^ 'sIs suggests that Subsidy probation and regular 
probation are very similar with respect to rehabilitative effectiveness 
with similar juvenile probationers. A future report will compare the 
effectiveness of these two probation groups with a similar juvenile 
CYA parole group* 

In conclusion, initial Indications are that Subsidy Probation does 
not appear to be substantially more effective than re^ilar probation 
with regard to the rehabilitation of a comparable group of more serious 
Juvenile offenders. This finding ls> of course, only tentative In that 
it is based on a limited analysis of immediately available juvenile 
probation data. A great deal of additional data Is currently being colleo* 
ted on both juvenile and adult probation and parole which will add sub- 
stantial information as to the degree to which this final goal has been 
achieved. Until these data are analyzed* any conclusions regarding this 
final goal should be held In abeyance. 
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^/.Tl urVLLOPMlNT AND UELfHaUEtlCY 
PRtVEMTIOM PROJECT 

Lk>u9 Knigh; 

increasingly during the last IS years, California and the nation 
hdve turned away from state"*ope rated training schools for delinquents to 
coRvnuni ty- based approaches, tn the 1960*$ the California Youth Author-^ 
ity*s pioneer Convnunity Treattnent Program launched conrnttfiity programs 
offering feasiDle (and more humane) alternatives for many yowg offenders. 
More recently, California's Probation St^sldy Program (developed in large 
part frotn CYA experience) has extended the role of community corrections 
even further^ as described elsewhere in these pages. 

At the same time^ homfever^ other experiences and research indicate 
that direct service casewori(» no matter what the locale, often fails to 
respond to delinquency as a patterned social problem^ It is not enough 
to locate pathology in individual delinquents or to asstme that the 
social problem of delinquency distills slfiply to a rancfcxn distribution 
of pathology across society. Rather, as the architects of the '^national 
strategy*' (H^E.Wjs Office of Youth Development) argue: 

Ue believe that our social institutions are programmed 
in such a way as to deny large numbers of yoimg people 
socially acceptable, responsible, and persmally 
gratifying roles. These institutions should seek ways 
of becoming more responsive to youth needs (Kobrin and 
Polk, 1972). 

So it is also not enough, in this view, singly te "treat*' individual 
pathology or to "correct** individual devimt youth via Justice systems 
of local communities. Itether^ in line with the **national strategy** of 
OYDp **prtority attention . . • must be given to efforts to overcome the 
maladjustments of society itself** (Delinquency Prevention Reporter, 
1973)- The main prevention/development focus of this newer perspective 
is on social institutions and service/ resource systems. This larger 
focus need not neglect direct work with individuals and families, but 
it "proceeds to approach the individual through and by means of an 
alteration of some Institutional process** (Kobrin and Polic, 1972). 

This **macro*app roach** seems long overdue in state prevention efforts. 
For instance, a recent survey of 600 randcmly selected C^A staff reveals 
tluit Kt soliii nujority of youth workers now (a) give preventim qoals 
priori t/ over treatment goals, (b) advocate a strong effort to divert 
more youth from the justice-correctional system**because of its potential 
for liarm^ (c) feel that a large dent in the delinquency problem will 
ri^qui re a naissi ve attack on tne problem, and (d) feel that delinquents 
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are rnore convent I onai in outlook and hopes than their peers realize*** 
but tney perhaps need new involvements and roles to develop a stake in 
conventional behavior (Knight, \^72) ^ In that survey, CYA staff tended 
to suggest remedies to the delinquency problem quite beyond the tradl* 
tionai caseload approach^ Indeed, over two^thirds of those staff 
sampled felt that to make a large dent in the delinquency probleir? we 
should mount a massive attack against broad social and economic condf<* 
tions* Likewise, large numbers of specific recommendations offered by 
staff called for brodd**bdsed community or other strategies hardly 
confined to the standard caseload mode of operation* In important ways, 
then, these recorded experiences and opinions converge with both the 
H. ^'national strategy** and with YD/OP Project premises* 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Project represents 
the Youth Authority's development and test of several models of the new 
institutional/systems approach. The focus is on (a) youth resources and 
roles, and (b) comprehensive delivery of coordinated youth services* 
Established in July, 1972, this demonstration project Is aimed at 
reducing youth crime and delinquency, diverting youth from the justice 
system into alternate programs, providing acceptable and meaningful 
roles for youth, reducing negative labeling of youth, and reducing youth* 
adul t al lenation* 

The different models are to be developed In various communities in 
California and are to be geared toward the unique characteristics of each 
community served* The first model, based at the Youth Authority's 
Toliver Community Center, serves a Black residential area in northwest 
Oakland as Its target* The second model is under development in 
La Colon la, a Mexican barrio of Oxnard, and a third in a depressed area 
north of Sacramento City. 

Organized on the assumption that many youth problems derive from 
unresponsive social institutions, YD/OP models are designed (a) to 
integrate and coordinate community services for youth and (b) to foster 
community-* development programs facilitating youth access to rotes which 
impart feelings of competence, meaningfulness, belonglngness, and potency* 
In the northwest Oakland impact area> the hub of the system (through 
which resources flow) is the community youth center, whereas the La Colonla 
program is largely operated by an indigenous board serving to link 
resources with a neighborhood block organization* (An active La Colonta 
community board-^^La Mesa Dl recti va— ^has already been organized by CYA 
worke rs* ) 

Foremost among program components at all sites is a youth advocacy 
function featuring youngsters, staff, and local adults working in concert 
for youth interests along a variety of fronts. 

£ach local system is to be jointly funded so that scattered orga^ 
nidation!)! and agencies will be encouraged to work together In fashioning 
a corninon pipeline of plans and resources* The overall project Is funded 



by CYA, the Cdlifornia Council on Crtninal Justice, and the Office of 
Youth Development of the U. S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare* City, county, and private resources have also been sought and 
obtained. A Joint Delinquency Prevention Board (Unking state and 
specific county operations) Is under development to provide a mtntproject 
subfunding process In the local communities. 

ftejor Findings 

The YD/OP Project, barely a year old, has contained a research 
component only since October, 1972. For that reason (and since program 
development necessarily moved slowly at the first project site). Important 
Ideas have not yet received adequate test. Only the niost tentative data 
are now aval I able. 

The data do, hoi*ever, provide speculative leads to be confirmed or 
rejected by more durable evidence. Even If the now- ten tat I >^ findings 
are borne out by further data analysis. It also remains to be seen 
whether other models and communities will yield similar findings. 

The tentative findings during early program development suggest: 

I. Among CYA staff accustomed to an Individualistic, "case"- 
orlentatlon, the transition to Institutional /systems-change 
activities Is difficult. 

a. Since the newer concept Is more complex than a case* 
treatment concept (and its sphere of operation much 
larger), the new project goals tend to usher In new 
levels of staff misunderstanding and communication 
problems. Difficulties are exacerbated by confusion 
of goals throughout the federal /state/ 1 oca I funding 
structure, as well as the various levels of project 
staff. 

b. The institutional/systems approach 1$ not structured 
by a long-established, guiding frame of reference. 
Hence, It Is easy to continue to accentuate "the case"— 
with casework simply dressed up a little differently, 
with the community delivering new kinds of cases, and 
with a new vocabulary attached to program elements. 

c. the transition seems especially dl ff icul t when an 
operational unit Is "converted" en toto. Residual 
operating procedures tend to remain. 

d. Toe transition for staff seems inore dcmondiny where 
coRimunity problems, politics, and power are overwhelming 
or L»af f 1 1 nq. 
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**Gr.alP' Successes In rt-ct-cascworU service tend to rein- 
force trudltionaJ activities^ especially since Indirect 
inpact is slc3v/er, nore nebulous » and less personal, 

I. As In several studies of Model Cities program operations » 
''systems coordination** Is a dubious proposition If systems 
builders do not develop or already possess either **authorlty 
to coordinate** or some* effective political power vIs-a-vis 
local agencies and informal organizations. Especlatly If 
authority is not formalized^ community development seems dependent 
on mobilizing active participation and leadership of concerned 
neighborhood citizens. Such community partlcipat ton» In turn^ 
seems to depend on at least small Increments of success In 
community problem-solving. 

3. Success in diverting youth from the Justice system may depend 
not only on (a) changing attitudes and Ideologies^ and 
(b) establishing a diversion process-^-^but also on (c) whether 
such systems^change threatens agency survival, workload, or 
**boundary*malntenance" of its sphere of activity^ The dc^ta 
substantiate the notion that formal agencies may have organlza-* 
tional **uses** for youth quite apart from formal agency goals. 

Measurable aggregate changes In target-^area youth behavior 
(delinquent or otherwise) may not be an immediate outcome of 
ir:St I tut tonal /systems intervention, despite the short** term 
evaluation needs of funding agencies. 

tmpl teat ions 

tt Is already clear that to dent broad insti tutlonal/systems 
processes (which spin off Individual problems, and ultimately, ^*cases**) 
requires careful definitions of the nature and scope of program actlvi** 
ties. Activities must be rigorously guided by specific goals, as well 
as by clearly understood concepts linking those goals and activities to 
specific circumstances which affect large numbers of youth-*at risk. • 
According to chronological-log data, the YO/DP Project ts Indeed steadily 
sharpening that focus in light of continuing community experience both 
in Oakland and In Oxnard. Tactical successes In these early months of 
community work leave much room for optimism that the YD/DP Project can 
make cost-effective dents in the institutional and system processes which 
hinder youth access to mainstream opportunity. 

Inf tuence of Finding s 

tarly experience in YD/UP programming and research reaffirms that 
ongoing research feedback is vital to self-correction in program planning 
and daily community activity. Data which reflect on the consistency of 
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theory » 90a object tves» and activities seem especially indispensable 
to a developing program immersed in complex community problems. Evalua- 
tion of overall effectiveness awaits the analysis of outcome statistics 
considered in conjunction with qualitative process data. 
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eVALUATlQN OF YOUTH SERVICE BUREAUS 



Elaine l/uxbury 

Program Uescrlption 

Youth Service Bureaus were proposed in 1967 by the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice as Its major 
specific program recommendation for delinquency prevention. Youth Service 
bureaus were to centrally coordinate all community services for younq 
people and also to provide services laclcing in the community or neighbor- 
hood, especially ones designed for less seriously delinquent juveniles. 
This concept proposed that youth would be referred to the bureau by the 
police, juvenile courts, schools, and other sources. Thus, some of the 
youth to be served were to be diverted out of the juvenile justice system 
to tne bureaus, liut there was to be no distinction between the services 
provided to delinquent and nondellnquent youth, thereby reducing the 
stigma tnat could otherwise become attached to receiving the bureau's 
services. Youth's accepUnce of the bureau's services was to be voluntary. 

Following the President's Commission recommendation. In 196$ California 
established the first Youth Service Bureaus to be Initiated and funded 
by a State. This was a result of the Youth Service Bureaus Act, Introduced 
in the California Legislature by Senator George Deukmejlan. The $100,000 
per year state support allocated by the legislature was used as match to 
obtain $150,000 In law Enforcement Assistance Administration funds through 
the California Council on Criminal Justice. This allciwd for nine com** 
muni ties throughout the state to be provided with $25,000 per year seed 
money as an Incentive for local public and private agencies to pool their 
resources and to establish a pilot Youth Service Bureau. The seed money 
was not intended to provide complete funding for a Youth Service Bureau* 

lach Youth Service Bureau funded in this manner In California was: 

• To coordinate public agencies and private organizations Interested 
in delinquency prevention so that they could work together to 
divert youth from the juvenile justice system. 

• To have the support of the juvenile court, the probation depart* 
rnent, and the taw enforcement agencies of the community served. 

• To be under the auspices of the county delinquency prevention 

coromission. 

• To be locally controlled by a managing board. 

• To be staffed by a youth services coordinator, hired from grant 
funds, to serve as executive officer of the managing board and 

to be prinorily responsible for day-to-day operations and services. 
Additional full or part-time staff and supportive services were 
to oa cofiLributed froM participating agencies, organizations 
.mtJ volunteers. 
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• To be a neiijnborhood center centrally located In the comnunity 
to be served. 

• To be a place tn the comnunity to which delinquents and delinquency* 
prone youth could be referred by law enforcement agencies^ parents » 
schools^ and other sources in lieu of referral to an official 
justice agency. 

• To provide a wide range of ^*^rvices and continuity of treatment 
for individual youth. 

Thus, the objectives of the pilot Youth Service bureaus in California 
were to divert juveniles out of the justice system^ to coordinate corn- 
nun tty resources^ and to reduce delinquency In the areas served, 

ur t q Ina I ly, nine bureaus were established In the State. Selected 
to provide a variety of geoqraphical ^ economic^ ethnic, and administrative 
settings^ the pilot bureaus were to serve these areas: Contra Costa County 
(Kichmond area}, Los Angeles County (Bassett School District area), San 
Diego County (the Cldlremont section of the City of San Diego), Yuba and 
Sutter counties^ Los Angeles County (City of San Fernando and nearby areas), 
San hateo County (City of Pacifica), Santa Clara County (East SdM Jose 
area), Ventura County (Ventura Unified School District area), and Yolo 
County (East Yolo area). 

While the two principles underlying the pilot bureaus In California 
were flexibility and local control, the Youth Authority nevertheless was 
responsible for administering the funds, providing technical assistance 
to the bureaus, and evaluating the bureaus* Impact. 

Using 025,000 per year allocated for evaluation, the Youth Author- 
ityS Division of Research and Development determined the effectiveness 
of the pilot Youth Service Bureaus In the state by establishing and 
maintaining an information system, obtaining service area delinquency 
statistics, observing programs, interviewing project staff and community 
resources In the service areas, and providing technical assistance to 
bureaus conducting supplementary evaluations. The first two years of the 
evaluation were funded out of the California Council on Criminal Justice 
grant r.entioned earlier* The third year of the evaluation was funded 
t;y LLAA's National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 

Summary of Finding s 

The first Youth Service Bureaus in California set out to demonstrate 
that by coordinating resources, juveniles could be diverted out of the 
justice system and delinquency could be reduced. 

The pilot Youth Service Bureaus rnade initial efforts at coordination 
despite limited resources and power. Lxamples of coordination Included 
agencies* detaching staff to the bureaus, interagency councils stimulated 
by tite bureaus, and joint programs developed and sponsored by the Youth 
Service liureaus ana other agencies^. On a case level, coordination 
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incivic*.*w receiving referrals from other agencies ^nd accountabt 1 1 ty to 
the referr.ll sources. OveraU^ v^hlle the California Youth Service Bureaus* 
actueyc.-iefit of t^e caor<linatlon objective was neither extensive nor 
systerkitic, tno Sureaus* role in richtevinr) more coorilinated services benan 
t-i c:#^r^^i f orf f li M / .r* ttte uureriu^ stribitt^ed* 

..ufit.s ^t-,c«il !^/2 (July 1*^7 ' * J «*^h^ fl}?^) the nufobor of bureaus U^ni 
incrtiise^i to teru Tfiat year those ten !>ureaus provided direct service 
to nuariy >^jOu new clients* Mos^t of the bureaus served 200 to 500 new 
clients per year, with one atypical bureau serving more than 1,700 new 
clients aurtnq ttiu /ear. 

Chiefly because of the atypical bureau ^ the composite total for all 
bujreau^ tuyether, sha^s that most referrals were from individuals. 
(Table 1} However^ separate ly» most of the bureaus received the majority 
of their referrals from agencies. The predominance of agency referrals 
In iTKjsi of the bureaus indicates linkage at the first step of case 
coord tnatlon* Sci>ools were the nost frequent referral source among 
agencies, while a smaller proportion of referrals than anticipated were 
from the justice system, it is nevertheless significant that law 
enforcement made use of the Youth Service Bureaus by referring youth to 
them. 



TAULE I 

Referral Sources to California Youth Service Bureaus 
Fiscal Years 1971 and 1972 



T{>tal new clients served 

He f erred to California Youth 
S ervice bureaus by ; 

Agency 

Law enforcement 

Probation 

School 

Other agency 
t roi vidua! 



I f 
P.I rent 

Crtncr individual 
Nat 'jtpeciflc 



July 
June 


1970- 
1971 


July 
June 


1971- 
1972 


3126 


100.0% 


W9 


100.0% 




&Q>7 


2025 


42.6 


627 


20.1 


55^ 


n.7 


363 


11.6 


430 


9.0 


358 


W.I* 


855 


18.0 


237 


7.6 


186 


3.9 




^9.3 


2724 


57.4 


993 


3K8 


1009 


21.2 


30^ 


9.7 


466 


9.8 


2^3 


7.8 


1249 


26.3 


1 


* 







Less than . 1%. 
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Thtt lyptcal youtn served was fifteen years old and therefore at an 
age nost vulnerable for justice systen processing^ sfnce the median 
a'it: of Initial juvenile probation referrals in California was in t97l. 

^ea^cxis for referral to the Cnltfornta Youth Service Bureaus Indicate 
thdi me ^outh served were appropriate for the bureaus* intended purpose 
of serving both delinquent and nondelinquent youths (Table 2} 

Anong the reasons for referral for which youth could be processed 
by the justice system^ delinquent tendencies (Section 60l of the Welfare 
and Institution Code) were a more frequent reason than were specific 
offenses (Section 6o2)» However^ the preponderance of Individual refer^* 
rals to the bureaus had a noticeable impact on the composite referral 
reasons; overall^ the most frequent referral reasons were *'other" problems, 
such as enployment or health problems* While these problems are basically 
not reasons for justice system processing, they indeed may be contributing 
factors to a youth's delinquency or may be consequences of being labeled 
a delinquent through justice system processing. 

TABLE 2 

Reasons for Referral to California Youth Service Bureaus 
Fiscal Years 1971 and 1972 





July 
June 


1970- 
1971 


July 
June 


1971- 
»972 


Total new clients served 


3126 


100.0% 


W9. 


100.0% 


Reasons for Referral: 










Specific Offenses 


761 




692 


1^.6 


Uetinquent Tendencies 


1267 


^.5 


159^ 


35.6 


Dependent 


10 




13 


.3 


Other Problems 


1555 


^9.7 




6i».3 


No Response 






8 


.2 


Average number of reasons 
for referral 




1.1 


I.I 



Note: Columns add to more than 100^ because of multiple reasons for 
referral* 



based on the delinquent reasons for referral to the bureaus^ youth 
served were less seriously delinquent juveniles than those served by the 
conventional components of the justice system* Table 3 shows that the 
prupurtion of youth processed for specific offenses increases and that of 
yuuin processed fur delinquent tendencies decreases as juveniles penetrate 
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tne ju&tice system more deeply* Among the reasons youth were referred to 
Youth t.erv>ce bureaus, the proportion of specific offenses Is lower and 
that of Uelinquent tendencies Is higher than for all arrested youth or 
youth inltialiy referred to probation. 

Youth referred to the bureaus by law enforcement also fit this sequence. 
f'oHce referred youth to the bureaus about equally often for specific 
offenses and for delinquent tendencies. This fits the sequence of propor- 
tion between arrests and Initial referrals to probation. This implied 
that the bureaus have offered an alternative to police in their decision-* 
rnaktng prior to referral to probation, bearing out recocnmendatlons for 
the bureaus. 

The bureaus' hallirtark was to develop and provide services directly 
to youth rather than to provide widespread access to existing services 
through service brokerage and referral or Intervention and advocacy. 

A variety of direct services to youth were developed and provided by 
the pilot Youth Service bureaus in California. Family counseling, 
individual counseling, medical aid. Job referral or placement, recreation 
programs, and intervention or advocacy with other agencies were all 
provided by California's Youth Service Bureaus. Not every bureau provided 
alt of these services since local need and local resources determined the 
services to be offered. The single most frequent service delivered to 
Youth Service Bureau clients in California was family counseling. A 
minority of the youth served by the bureaus were referred to other agencies 
for service. 



TABLE } 



Proportion of Spoctftc Uffontn* and L«ltnquent Tondenctot 
at Sotaeted P«cisien Points (or Juvenile* 





ALL RE f£ ARAL 
SOURCES TO YOUTH 
SCftVICE BUREAUS 


mice 


POLICE REFER* 
RALS TO YOUTH 
SEKViCE BUREAUS 


PROBATIOM 
INTAKE 


COURT 




Qeilnq. 

Reason* 
for Re far* 

rat to 
YSS*s in 

Calif. 

1971-72 


Jvvenil* 
Arrest» 

in 
Calif. 
1971 


0«t tnquent 

Rea»onft 
for ftefer- 

"■al to 
YSB'fc In 

CaUf. 

1971-72 


Initial 
ReferraU 
to Proba- 
tlon In 

Catif. 

., m,^ 

100.0^ 


tni tial 
Petitions 
Filed in 
Juveni )e 

Cour t» 
In Calif. 
1971 


Total 


100. Qt 


too.ot 


100. Ot 


IQO.Ot 


RffA'von for 
Cofitact: 












Specific OffenMt {602*t}37.S 




49.8 


67.5 


75.0 


Oallnqucnt 
Tentlanclat 


(60t*») C2.$ 


5^.5 


50.2 


J2.5 


25. 0 
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A% bufrdu pi^nner^ ifitenUcd> tne typical youth had few contacts 
wtftt ♦ .1 i^^ifeuii, ifittri ruifiy youtt* ufthef ne^iiinrj Of accepting services 
urivfl/. Ihe average youttt haU less than five contacts v/tth a bureau. 
Half « f tn«? new clients* caries were closed within three monthSt with 
cases closed most often because further services were unnecessary* 

The Youth Service Bureaus set out to demonstrate that by coordinating 
resources^ juveniles could be diverted out of the justice system and delln-^ 
quency coutd be reduced. In most areas where Youth Service Bureaus 
existed^ additional juveniles were diverted out of the justice system and 
delinquency was reduced. Several criteria are evidence of this. 

Agencies of the justice system particularly law enforcefoent and 
probation intake — utilized the Youth Service Bureaus by referring youth 
to thern^ Use of the bureaus as resources for r^ferra\ was generally 
Informal rather than based on justice system screening policies. Individ** 
ual relationships between justice system personnel and Youth Service Bureau 
staff were often the basis for maidnQ -eferrats to the bureaus. Because 
of this, justice system use of the bureaus as a referral resource was less 
than anticipated I varied from community to community, and fluctuated 
through time. 

Based on a study in selected bureaus, youth referred to the bureaus 
from all sources were less likely to be arrested In the six months follow^ 
ing bureau Intalce than In the six months before. Youth who had been 
arrested in the six months be fore*^ Intake were again more Itkety to be 
arrested in the subsequent six months. 

At the time of intake, one percent of the youth were wards of the 
court. Six months later, six percent were court wards. This evaluation 
did not determine what proportion would have been arrested or would have 
become court wards without the intervention of the bureaus* services^ 

Community level data — arrests and Initial probation referrals for 
all youth in the area show that justice agencies began to handle youth 
in trouble differently, diverting more of them out of the Justice system. 
This trend occurred even though justice agencies did not refer all of the 
diverted youth to the bureaus # 

At the first decision point, juvenile arrests In some service areas 
wore substantially reduced when compared with these areas before tf>e 
burcjus were op^^ned. Next, the number of juvnnllo arrests r^forrcd to 
probation intake decreased markedly fn four of the five bureau service 
areas where data were available. These decreases were from twenty to 
forty percent. These two criteria included both local and out-of-town 
youth who had been arrested locally. They also included youth already 
on pfobaticm. 

Another perspective of community level data Is at the point of 
initial referral to probation from all sources. Including non-local law 
enforcefrent and non^justice system sourcrs. The preponderance of avail- 
able evidence at tius point also showed diversion occurred. In a majortty 
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of luc service areas where data w^re available, there were reductions 
in tne nuinber of youth living in the bureau sarvice area who were 
tnitialiy referred to probation. Comparisons were possible with nearby 
areas for five vouth Service Bureaus, tn four of the five bureau areas 
inttia! probation referrals decreased while they increased or remained 
unchanged for youth Uvln<3 in the nearby areas* 

Tne most notable drop in initial probation referrals of bureau area 
youtn was among those referred by the local police from the bureau's 
service area, tn tf^e three bureau arean where these data were aval table ^ 
the decreases were drarwtic: ^51 to 6055 in two to three years. These 
sizeable decreases led to the conclusion that the Youth Service Bureaus' 
most profound Impact on the Juvenile justice system {$ at the point of 
probation intake among youth not on probation who are residents of the 
bureau service area and who are referred to probation by the bureau area's 
local police. Some of these youth may instead be referred to a Youth Service 
Bureau, but others may not. Clearly, the presence of a Youth Service 
Bureau may affect youth other than those whom It serves directly. 

The ultimate objective of the California Youth Service Bureaus was 
to reduce the incidence of delinquency In the project areas. Using 
juvenile arrests as the criterion, the weight of the evidence is that 
delinquency was reduced in the areas where Youth Service Bureaus were 
es tab t i shed. 

To sum up, enough evidence is available to show that the Youth Service 
bureaus can be instrumental \u coordinating resources to divert juveniles 
out of the justice system and to reduce delinquency. 

tmpljcations of Findings 

California's pilot Youth Service Bureaus were evaluated in order to 
determine the effectiveness of the individual bureaus and of the concept. 

The legislature had requested the Youth Authority to submit annual 
reports on the pilot bureaus* progress. This has led to what is probably 
the most important outcome of the evaluation: the introduction by 
Senator George Deukmejian of a bin that could establish kQ youth service 
bureaus throughout the State (SB 2100). This bill would give responsi- 
bility to the California Youth Authority to establish minimum standards 
for youth service bureaus, admir.ister the funds, monitor services and 
supply technical assistance. 

Findings from this evaluation were also utilized in formulating 
Ndtiofial Standards and Goats for Youth Service Bureaus. (The Youth 
Authority also conducted a separate t4ational Study of Youth Service Bureaus 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The National 
Study's findings were also incorporated into the National Standard:; and 
Coats.) 
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Moreover^ the evaluation methods and ftndtnqs wit! becona the 
fiucl'^u'i of a rnotft riooruus study: Evaluation of Juvenile Diversion 
Protjrarts, to be conducted at the reque*>t of the Catifornla Office of 
Criminal Justice Planning* In this three-year study^ evaluation methods 

1 be tested on OCJP^funded juvenile diversion programs* Evaluation 
standards and model juvenile dtveision programs will be developed by this 
Stuoy. 
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EDUCATION 
Summary of Findings 

Educational research has focused on three general areas: t) studies 
of the educational needs of Youth Authority wards; 2) studies of the 
effect of institutional education programs and 3) studies of post- 
institutional programs. 

£ du ca t j o na t ee d& S t ud i es 

Studies aimed at determining needs have shown that CYA admissions 
have extremely low achievement scores in treading and Arithmetfc. Even 
so, very few have IQ scores below 70. Accordingly, research programs 
aimed at strengthening reading and arithmetic capabilities are indicated. 

Institutional Treatment Programs 

Remedial program instruction has been shown to be effective in 
raising the reading and math achievement of wards. However, it has not 
been possible to obtain m precise estimate of the amount of siiporfority 
of such programs over regular school efforts. 

Several special education programs relating to education have been 
evaluated. At the 0. H. Close School, a Ward Aide program was established. 
This program selected wards with good academic background and stable 
personalities to provide educational and helping services to younger 
wards. Although it was hypothesized that ward aide would receive benefit 
from their involvement In this program, it was found that recidivism 
rates for the ward aide were no better than the recidivism rates for a 
matched group which did not go through the Ward Aide program. Hcwever, 
it was shown that the individuals going through the Ward Aide program 
were more likely to obtain employment in human services occupations or 
go on to school than individuals who did not go through the Ward Aide 
program. 

At fielles, a behavior modification program was established. While 
recidivism rates were lower during the period of program operation than 
the rates prior to the implementation of the program, it was determined 
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that th\% reduction in recidtvtsm was a part of an overalt state-wide trend 
tf>*,ir'j Jrjwer recifJivi&m rates. 

A Junior cot le^e proqram provides wards* while assigned to an instftu* 
tion, the opportunity to enroll In college, talcing classes first In the 
institution and later attending day classes on the college cempus. It 
has been shown that the college program is fedsibte and that the students 
benefit in changed attitudes. Following release from the Institution, 
60 percent have continued college during the first six inonths following 
their release. 

The Differential Education Project was established at Paso Robles 
and explored the hypothesis that students grouped together by the l-level 
classification system would function better both socially and academically 
if assigned to teachers with matched teaching styles. It was shown that 
the homogeneous classrooms had a mixed Impact on students In terms of 
academic achievement, self-concept, and In their postrelease school and 
work record. Project teachers received a greater sense of personal 
accomplishment and rapport with students than In heterogeneous class 
settings. There were fewer student/teacher problems. 

Post- Institutional Programs 

To test the effectiveness of job finding techniques, the Jobs- 
re I ated-to-t raining Project was undertaken at the Youth Training School. 
Students were randomly assigned to one of three groups: An experimental 
group (receiving job placement services); 2) a job referral group 
(referred to other agencies for job placement services; and 3) a control 
group (receiving no services from YTS staff). The employment rate of 
these three groups after three months on parole, was found to be essentially 
the same, suggesting that job placement services were not related to 
being employed three months after release* 

The Santa Clara Liaison Project provided continuity In edui.atlonal 
planning for youths during the period they were committed to the CYA. 
Public school staff provided assistance to Santa Clara County commit- 
nents in obtaining entry back into the school system after being released 
from d CYA institution. The major objective was to Increase the 
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probabilUy the ward v/ou)d attend school after his release to the cofflmunfty. 
The Mudy showed no si'^nif leant differences In school attendance of 
Santa Clara wards and wards of other counties* 
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EDUCATtONAL RESEARCH 
Garisth S. Fcrdun 



Background 

Education has traditionally been a major component of the rehabili- 
tative efforts of youth correctional agencies. Some feel that the focus 
of our education programs should be to turn law violators Into nonvlola- 
tors, white others feel that education should be focused on giving the 
students skills necessary for successful conpetltlon In our society. 

In the summer of t967» funds became available from the federal 
government under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, to 
improve educational programs within Youth Authority Institutions. The 
federal legislation required that each of the ESEA programs be evaluated 
in order to determine its effectiveness. This evaluation requirement 
resulted In an expansion of the department's education evaluation efforts. 
Most of the studies reported are evaluations of Title I programs (the 
major exception is the junior college program evaluation). The studies 
have been classified Into three general areas: I) studies of the 
educational needs of Youth Authority wards » 2) studies of the effect of 
institutional education programs^ and 3) studies of post-Institutional 
programs. 

Education Needs Studies 

Studies of educational needs attempt to Identify the presenting 
problems of the student. The studies should result In a clearer under- 
standing of the type of programs that should be developed and Implemented 
to meet the students* needs. A careful need study requires all the 
techniques and skills commonly used within Educational Research. 

The distribution of achievement levels of first admissions to the 
Department of the Youth Authority shows that the department should 
emphasize remedial programs within Its educational curriculum 
(see Table I). 

Statewide distribution of achievement levels for new admissions has 
changed very little in the last five years; however, the average achieve- 
ment level for entries to one of our Institutions, YTS, has dropped 
dramatically. Documentation of this change has assisted school admini- 
strators in their effort to restructure their program to meet the 
changing needs of students entering that institution. 

Uecause of the large number of individuals entering the Department 
of the Youth Authority with extremely low achievement scores, the 
Department of Youth Authority found It necessary to attempt to determine 
whether mental retardation Is a significant problem in the Youth 
Authority population. The Educational Research Section has found that 
group IQ tests arc not particularly useful in identifying the mentally 
rfct.irded. 
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TA8L£ t 



Reading and Math Achieveroent levels of First 
Admissions to the Department of the Youth 
Authority During Calendar Year 1972 





Read i ng 


(heading 


Arithmetic 


Grade Level 


Vocabulary 


Comprehension 


Computations 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1.0 « 5.9 




13.3 


315 


12.9 


435 


17.1 


4.0 - 5.9 


545 


21.9 


488 


20.0 


906 


35.5 


6.0 - 7.9 


559 


22.5 


432 


17.6 


649 


25.5 


8.0 - 9.9 


467 


18.8 


428 


17.5 


397 


15.6 


10.0 - 11.9 


259 


10.4 


428 


17.5 


84 


3.3 


12.0 and over 


325 


13.1 


355 


14,5 


77 


3.0 



it has also been found that individual tQ scores betoiv 70 are fairly 
rare in the Youth Authority population. ConsequentYy» there Is relatively 
little need to establish specialized programs for the mentally retarded* 

During the spring of \972, the Department of the Youth Authority 
initiated an effort to revise its U. S. History curriculum to Incorporate 
the contribution of minorities (60 percent of the Department of the Youth 
Authority's population Is either Blacic or Broi«rn). The Educational 
Research Section Initiated the study to determine students* reaction to 
present U. S. History courses and establish In what ways they felt that 
the courses should be modified. In addition to feeling that more minority 
content should be Incorporated into the U. $• History curriculum, students 
felt that I) more group activity should be In the History curriculum, 
2) the material should be more related to present day events, and 3) there 
should be Increased use of multimedia devices* The revised U* $• History 
curriculum has made an effort to meet students* desires in these regards, 
since it was felt that meeting their desires would result In an Increased 
motivation on their part* 

The systematic use of research methodology to determine student 
needs is only just beginning within the Department of the Youth Authority. 
Meeds research appears to have significant potential for influencing the 
quality of Youth Authority education programs* 

Institutional Treatment Programs 

Remedial Programs. The i^ulk of the educational research conducted 
in the last five years Is centered around the ESEA«supported remedial 

no 
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reading and math programs. These programs are designed to increase the 
reading and math achievements of wards functioning betoM the sixth-grade 
level in these subject matter areas. Enriched staffing, multimedia 
devices, and program instruction characterize these programs. These 
programs have been shown to be effective in raising the reading achieve* 
ment of wards (see Table 2). However^ numerous methodological problems 
have made ft difficult to obtain a precise estimate of the amount of 
superiority of the remedial program over regular school efforts. 



TABLt: 2 



Grade level Gains In Reading and Math for 
ESEA Remedial and Comparison Groups 
Fiscal Year 1969*70 



Group 


Number 
Tested 


Average 
Posttest 

Grade 

Level 


Average 
Post test 

Grade 

Level 


Average 
Change 


Reading Comprehension 










Remedial Group 




3.9A 


4.93 


♦.99 


Comparison Group 


190 


4.i»2 


5.09 


♦.67 


Vocabulary 










Remedial Group 


614 


4.12 


4.82 


+.70 


Comparison Group 


161 


4.85 


5.36 


♦.51 


Hath 










Remedial Group 


272 


4.25 


4.89 


♦.64 


Comparison Group 


96 


4.9a 


5.28 


♦.30 



No evidence was found that the remedial program influenced the subsequent 
recidivism of wards. A data processing system was established to 
monitor the gains of students who received services from remedial pro- 
grams. Monthly feedback to Institutions Is being provided. This monthly 
feedback Information has resulted In fairly rap<ld Identification of 
program problems. The result has been reassignment of staff or 
modification of program operations. 

Ward Aide Program. A formal ward aide program was established at 
0. H. Close School. Students demonstrating good academic accomplish- 
ment and stable personalities were selected to assist in providing 
services to younger wards at 0. H. Close. The program included 
recreational activities on the living unit and tutoring within the 
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cl.^**^rfK>r«<>* fi wti5i Anticipated that the ward aides v/ould receive benefit 
fron tiie rr»'.[>on%iui I i t they undertook as v/etl as provide services to 
the ^r^iruu .It tht; i nst i tut i ons* Avaiiar>te data indicate that the recfdl* 
vt5>ri rates tor tnc ward aidus were cofnf>arab{e to the recidivism rates for 
the matched qroup who did not go through the Ward Aide Proqram^ but that 
tndtvtdudis going through tne Ward Aide Program had a higher probability 
of obtaining enptoyment in a huMan service occupation or going on to 
school than individuats not going through the Ward Aide Program (see 
Table 3). 



TABLE 3 



School and Employment Experience of 
0. H» Close Aides and Comparison Group 
9-12 Months After Release to Parole 





0*H. 


Close Aides 


Comparison 


Ho. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Total 




100.0 


11 


too.o 


School 


23 


28.7 


1 


1.9 


No School 


57 


71.3 


52 


98.1 


Human service work 


16 


20.0 


1 


U9 


Other work 


29 


36.3 


2^ 


^5.3 


Not employed 


35 


M.7 


28 


52.8 



Neltcs System. A behavior modification program was established at 
Nelles School in an effort to change the behavior of wards white In the 
Institution and after their release from the Institution. Recidivism 
data indicated that wards receiving services during the period of pro- 
gram operation had a lower recidivism rate than wards receiving services 
at Nelles prior to Implementation of programs* However, this reduction 
In recidivism appears to be part of an overall statewide trend for 
lower recidivism rates (See Table 4). 

J un i or Co 1 1 eqe P rog rams « The Fricot-Columbia Junior College 
Pronram was initiated in May of and continued until the closing 

of rhe Youth Authority's Frlcot Ranch School about two years later. 
The program aimed at providing wards assigned to the institution with 
an introduction to college by enrolling them In courses at Frlcot and, 
later on. enabling them to attend daytime classes on the college 
campus. The major elements of th« program consisted of: I) remedial, 
dcvciopn«!ntal, and introductory college courses, 2) rehabilitative 
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TABLE k 



Violation Rates for ttie Nettes System at Mine 
and Twelve Months Compared to Other Groups 



V f «3lVt%S> Qlfwl ti7lpi 

on parole 


Nine Months 


Twelve Months 


Number 
Paroled 


Percent 
Violations 


Number 
Paroled 


Percent 
Violations 


Neiles 










1970-71 (System) 


607 




452 


49t 


1967 


553 


51% 


553 


60t 


Paso Robtes 










1970-71 


428 


m 


329 


kit 


1967 


746 




746 


61% 


Statewide 










1970-71 


6557 




4845 




1967 


8615 


36t 


8615 


42% 



services Involving Individual^ small group, and targe group counseling, 
and 3) organized recreational activities made available for Interested 
students. 

Students accumulated an average (median) of 39 units of college 
credits. Their median grade-point average was 3.3» or the egulvalent 
of a "B," with 46 percent attaining 3.0 or higher. 

To assess changes In attitudes and soclo-psychologlcal factors, 
personality tests were administered on a pre-post basis to a segment of 
the study population. The pre-post mean score changes were In a 
favorable direction on each of the eight scales used. Gains greater 
than would be expected by chance were found on the Self-Acceptance, 
Self-£steem, and Personal Competence scales. 

Follow-up data reveal that 60 percent of tlie students oaroled from 
the program continued college during their first six months of time out. 
Nearly two'-thtrds attended college four months or longer during their 
initial six months on parole. 

The department subsequently established Junior college programs 
at four of their schools, tos Gullucos (which has also been closed 
recently). Karl Holton, Ventura, and Youth Training School. The 
proqraib at Lo^ Gu« lucos and Ventura are presently being evaluated. 
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ttiffefentiat Iciucntton Project 



The Differential Lducatton Project was introduced at Paso Robles 
Reboot in October, 1969, under ESEA funding. Due to closure of the 
Paso Robtes facility the project transferred to Ventura School In Jan*- 
uary, 1972, and continued through March, 1973. 

The underlying hypothesis of the Differential Education Project was 
that a meaningful interpersonal relationship between the teacher and the 
student(s} would result in a better social as welt as academic function- 
ing. Students were grouped by the i»level classification system and 
assigned teachers with matched teaching styles. 

The data collected over a three'^year period indicate that honw 
geneous classrooms with matched teachers have some positive impact on 
students. The picture Is mixed, however, as Indicated in Table S» 



TABLE 5 



Responses to Homogeneous-Matched Teacher 
Settings Compared with Regular Classroom 
Settings by I -level Subty^te 





Cfm 


cfc 


Hp 


Na Nx 


Reading coinprehensf on 


m 






m m 


Math compMtdticms 








m m 


Self '^concept 


♦ 


m 


♦ 




Jesness Inventory Scales 






m 




Parole foltoi^up enrolled 
in school or working 




m 


«■ 





♦ Project classroom significantly better. 



- Project and comparison about the same. 

- Project classroom significantly worse. 



The project students v/ere compared with students In regular hetero- 
qenftously grouped clrissroom^. The project Cfn and Mp students made 
'iiqni f icant ly tiH>r«« proqrcss In inproved self-concept, whereas the Cfc 
and Na students showed no differences, and the Nx project students made 
less proqress. in the area of academic achievement the project Cfc 
students benefited most from the homogeneous -matched teacher experience. 
Pre- and posttests on the Jesness inventory gave a significant advantage 
to the comparison students, exce?>t in the case of Cfm*s. 
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Parole personnel cooperated In 9{v{n9 Informatton on scKoot attend* 
ante and emptoyojent after leaving the Institution. (78 percent returned 
the questionnaires). Project Cfm and Nx students had significantly 
higher enrollment in school iin^/or efflpfoyment* Cfc students did not 
differ significantly from each other. The comparison Hp's and Na*s had 
a significantly higher percentage of students who were In school or who 
were working. 

Educational models were written by the project teachers* which gave 
insight Into the classroom behavior and educational problems of the 
various l«>level subtypes with which they worked. The project teachers » 
as a group* described a greater sense of personal accomplishment and 
rapport with students than they had In heterogeneous class settings* 
Records of the incidence of student- teacher problems also indicated thet 
there was a lower percentage of these kinds of problems in the homogeneous 
classrooms. 

Studies Underway. TWo major evaluation efforts are presently under* 
way but are not completed. One is the evaluation of the revised U. S* 
History curriculum. This new U. S* History curriculum Is designed to 

1) Include more discussion activities within the U* S* History curriculum, 

2) more adequately cover the contributions of the various minority 
groups to the development of the United States* and 3) Incorporate 
the use of more multimedia devices within the curriculum. It Is hoped 
that this U. S. History curriculum will Increase tolerance* acceptance 
of minority groups* and appreciation of S. History In general* 

Individual manpower training programs incorporate I) programmed 
Instruction In reading, math, and language* 2\ vocational exploratory 
activities (Singer Graf lex and Tool Technology)* 3) survival skills 
through the comptanentary skills program* 4) Improving amployabl I i ty 
behavior, and 5) Increasing setf-lmage and motivation through the AIMS 
program. Evaluation of various components of the IHT System will take 
place in the next year* 

Postinstitutional Programs 

TWo post institutional programs have been examined by the Education* 
at Research Section: The Jobs-*retated- to* training Project which 
attempted to find jobs for wards released from Youth Training School 
which were related to the training received at the school* and the 
Santa Clara Project which attempted to place wards back Into public - 
schools in Santa Clara County after they left Youth Authority Instltu* 
tlons. Neither project was found to be successful in its major endeavor. 

Jobs Related to Training . An experimental design was established 
for the Jobs-re I ated*to»t ra i n i ng Project with students randomly assigned 
to one of the three groups: I) an experimental group (who received 
jobs placement services), 2) a Job referral group (who were referred 
to other agencies for job placement services)* and 3) a control group 
(who received no services from YTS staff). The employment rate of these 
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three groups after three mnths an parote was found to be substantially 
the same, {ndicating that the job placement services were not related to 
the probatility that the ward would be employed three months after release. 
Interesting spin-off data was obtained on the type of employment acquired 
by various ethnic groups and the region* (See Table C) 



TABLE 6 



Percent of Time Employed During the First 
Three Months After Release by Study Group 



Parole 
Employment 


Number 


Study Group 


E}(per I mental 


Referral 


Control 


Total 


ill 


100.00% 


100.00% 


too. 00% 


Employed S0% 


140 


36.50 


29.85 


35.46 


Employed lO-SOt 


8S 


18.98 


20.90 


21.99 


Employed 10% 


68 


17.52 


17.91 


14.18 


Not employed 


«8 


19.71 


22.39 


21.28 


Hissing and other 


32 


7.30 


8.96 


7.09 



Santa Clara Liaison Project. Tfie Santa Clara Liaison Project was 
established in October, I9b9, to provide articulation of the school 
course work and credit for all youth of compensatory school age com* 
mitted to the California Youth Authority from Santa Clara County. It 
was designed to provide for a continuity in educational planning from 
the time of his confinement In juvenile hall through his coranltment to 
the California Youth Authority and into the time he would be returning 
to the local high school. Staff connected with the public school 
system in Santa Clara County provided assistance to the wards In 
obtaining entry bade Into the public school syster., since the youths of 
public school age who returned to the community after being In Youth 
Authority institutions were iutown to have relatively poor school attend* 
ance rates. The major purpose of the project was to Increase the 
probability that a ward would be attending school after his release to 
the community. 

To determine whether increased school attendance resulted from the 
services provided In this project, a survey was made of the school 
attendance of all wards on parole under the supervision of the Santa 
Jose Parole Office as of the week of December 15* 1971. Those wards 
who had been committed from Santa Clara County were the target popula- 
tion; the rest became the comparison group. Results of this survey 
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fthfiwcfJ no significant differences between the school attendance of Santa 
Clura wards and the comparison groi^. The most Hlcely explanation for 
the-ic flndinys was that regular parole agents are able to help the wards 
reenter school as much as parolees are witling and are able to be helped 



TABLE 7 



School Attendance of Wards Under 18 Years of Age 



Year of Survey 


Santa Clara 


Comparison 


in 

Number 


School 
Percent 


in school 
Number Percent 


1968 


75 


61.3 


108 


55.6 


1969 


6k 


56.2 


91 


54.9 


1970 


61 


65.6 


71 


54.9 


1971 


54 


63.0 


63 


69.8 



Implications of Findings 

The sequence of studies discussed above is consistent with the 
general findings within the correctional field that It is very difficult 
to change the behavior of wards subsequent to their release from Institu- 
tions. Although there is little indication that reclo'vlsm can be 
Influenced by the type of project discussed here, thert is some indica- 
tion that the life styles of wards can be influenced. The re<ults from 
the ward aide program and junior college program support this contention. 

The relative success of need studies in Influencing program direction 
seens to Imply the desirability of increased emphasis on needs assess- 
ment by research staff. Establlsiunent of program objectives should 
Ideally result from a careful needs analysis. Alternative programs 
should then be established and evaluated In terms of their ability to 
reach the outcome specified from the needs analysis. Only after behavior 
change at the institution has been established through various testing 
efforts, v/ould It seem worthwhl le to look at more ultimate outcomes such 
as recidivism and employment. 

Standardized testing instruments are available for measuring gains 
an<J achievement by wards within Youth Authority programs. This has 
allowed for a comparison of programs and monitoring of their success over 
time, tquivalent standardized instruments for measuring changes In 
attitudes and behavior would allow for a comparison of the effect of 
various Intervention programs on these dimensions of human behavior. 
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DRUG ABUSE 
Sut^nary of Findings 

Since t'JSO, the California Youth Authority has been concerned with 
drur^ abuse anono Youth Authority wards. Further, over the years, the 
nunioar of druc-ir.volved wards has grown significantly— from 18 percent 
!r 1: :■: to ^4 percent in 1971. Durlna the same period of time. Involve- 
ment v/ifn opiates Increased from four to 12 percent* 

fp order to check out some of the stereotype thinking about drug 
usage, a followup study of juvenile drug offenders arrested by the 
Los Angeles Police Department In i960 and 1961 for first time marijuana 
or dangerous drug abuse was undertaken. These first time arrestees were 
foHowed for four and five years and the extent of their subsequent 
Involvement In delinquent or drug abuse activities was determined through 
examininn rap sheets and other public records* This study revealed: 
(I) that only IS percent of the subjects were subsequently arrested for 
opiate Involvement; (2) that more than half the group avoided any 
subsequent arrest on drug charges and that only 17 percent of the 
suojects became Involved In criminal activity other than drug Involvement. 

Over the years, several treatment and control programs for the drug 
offender have been Implemented and evaluated In the CYA* The Narcotic 
Control Project provided specialized parole caseloads averaging 50 
parolees each, and antlnarcotlc (Nalllne) testing of parolees to detect 
drug use together with short-term confinement and treatment of parolees 
revcrtlncf to narcotic use* Over all, the program denionstrated little 
treatment effectiveness, although the results suggested that the wards 
banefiteiJ more from later phases of the program than from earlier phases* 
In arjdition. It was found that wards released from Institutions did 
better \r, the progra.n than did wards transferred to the special case- 
lo.Ki'j from other parole units. 
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Thr<se Institutional drug projects were Initiated In 1966. Staff at 
tnree institutions (one a school for girls) were instructed to develop 
treatment programs which would be the most appropriate for the types of 
druo-lnvolved wards they had. The results of these programs at two of 
the Institutions were mixed, but again, they suggested that different 
types of drug users require different kinds of treatment* One of the 
proarams (at Preston) was shdwn to have a negative Impact. 

The Preston program was replaced by the "Preston FamHy" program. 
This program stresses voluntary participation of wards and staff In a 
therapeutic environment In which there Is total concentration on the drug 
aouse problems of wards. The effects of this program are stltt under study. 

The last and most current project Is the Community-Centered Drug 
Program. This program attempts to (I) Identify and classify wards accord- 
ing to their treatment needs; (2) Identify treatment resources and 
approaches for the different types of wards; (3) utilize availabte drug 
treatment resources in local communities; and, (4) stimulate the develop- 
ment of such resources in communities where they are tacking. Evaluation 
of this program Is currently under way. 
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RESEARCH ON DRUG ABUSE 



Chester F. Roberts 



The Background 

Drug abuse has been a petslstent and pervasive problem among Youth 
Authority wards since the Department's fnceptfon. In 1960, a Narcotics 
Census Project was Initiated for the purpose of assessing the extent of 
narcotic usage among YA wards and determining some of the basic charac- 
teristics of drug abusing wards. The results of the survey (Seckel » 1961) 
indicated: 

- Of the 14,221 wards surveyed, I8 percent had histories 

of Involvement with Illegal drugs. . .About 15 percent were 
reported Involved with hiarljuana and about 5*5 percent 
with heroin. Two percent of the wards were reported as 
having histories of addiction to heroin- 

- A relatively small proportion (22 percent) of wards with 
marijuana Involvement later became Involved with heroin. 

- The highest percentage of Involvement was noted among 
Mexican -American boys, followed by successively small per- 
centages among White and Negro boys (29.8 percent, 12.7 
percent and 10.0 percent respectively for marijuana Involve- 
ment; 13.8 percent, 4.3 percent and 1.2 percent respectively 
for heroin Involvement). 

- involvement rates tended to Increase uniformly with age. 



Beginning In 1965. surveys of drug Involved youth In he YA 
population were undertaken (California Youth Authority, 1965"1972). 
Figures derived from these surveys and shown In Table 1, Indicate 
the growth of the drug abuse problem. 

The numbers qf drug Involved wards In the Youth Authority at the 
end of June, 1971, had Increased by 211.0 percent over the number at 
the end of June, 19^5. This growth rate, however, was only slightly 
more than half the Increase rate for narcotic and drug arrests In 
California during the same period (389.0 percent). 

This comparison reflects the fact that rapid Increases In drug 
Involvement were not only a Youth Authority phenomenon, but that the 
latter was a part of a more widespread problem Involving youth 
generally. It Is also clear from Table 1 that the Increases In over 
all drug Involvement during the period cited were especially related 
to Involvement with nonoplate drugs. 
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Table I 



Trends In Uruq tnvolvcncnt AnH)n<i Youth Authority Wards ^ l^^65 
(PerccfUaqes of lota I PoputatJon Sy Typo of uruq of Abuse) 



Survey 


Type of Urug of Abuse 


Tota I 


{4onopiates 


Opiates 




IG.2 


U.6 


3.6 




26.8 


22.0 


4.0 


6-31-67 


23. > 


2k, k 


4.1 


C-3I-C3 


3S.I 


32. D 


5.2 




4a. 7 




7.3 


6-31-70 


57.6 




y.2 


6-31-71 


64.2 


52.4 


tl.8 











The final pubUcatlon in this series presented data 
for l2/3l/7i« In 1972 a new system of Identification came 
into use* 



in an attempt to better understand the basic elements concerned 
in leading a person to become Involved with narcotics and drugs » the 
Youth Authority in I962» conducted a series of five in-depth interviews 
with drug abusers in Its population^ searching especially for decision 
points^ peer inter-relations^ background variables^ etc* The report 
(Adams ^ 1962) found a number of common elements amonq the statements of 
the five narcotic abusers Interviewed* Young MexIcan^^Amerlcans were 
seen as the predominant population at ris(c» with considerable less risk 
of involvement for White and HIack youth* Carty use of marijuana^ 
foHov/ed by pitls> then heroin was reported^ although the Informants 
tended to agree that at each stage progressively smaller numbers are 
involved. Supplier contacts were mostly close frtends or acquaintances* 
Only two of the five nad resorted to serious crime to maintain their 
usage^ ail had themselves supplied drugs to others* 

These findings from the early studies of drug involvement af/iong 
Youth Authority wards rather pointedly negated a number of widely held 
attitudes concerning drug abusers and the consequences of drug abuse* 
Tne view that marijuana use almost inevitably leads to subsequent heroin 
use was not supported by cither study* 

The sinister form of the "pusher" lurinq his victims gave way to 
alrmt casual initiation to use in the company of friends or family 
mcsmuers. Tne presumed relationship between drug involvement and major 
property crime or violence was shown to be too simplistic and narrow* 
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More Importantly the monotithfc stereotype of the "drug addict" 
began to fade as the more complex differences between various types of 
users began to emerge. In the eartier study a clear difference in 
drug Initiation and subsequent development was found between those 
with and without prior delinquent histories. The conclusions of the 
latter study suggest that the risks of one's becomlno seriously In- 
volved with narcotics Increase relative to certain background charac- 
teristics related to sex» age» race, family constitution and socio- 
economic status. 

The Narcotic Control Program 

As a result of growing concern about the drug abuse problem and 
In anticipation of future Increases in the drug abusing population, 
the 1959 regular session of the California Legislature authorized the 
Youth Authority to establish narcotic treatment -control units for the 
purpose of .such study» research and treatment as may be necessary 
for the control of addiction or imminent addiction to narcotics of 
persons committed to... the Youth Authority." After considerable plan- 
ning and Initial experimentation a Marcotic Control Program was 
Initiated for wards on parole In the tos Angeles area on May \, t962. 
The major goal of the program was to "provide the type of service which 
will minimize the continuing use of narcotics or drugs among Youth 
Authority wards." The means of achieving this goal were seen as "an 
initial period of Involuntary control followed by such treatment or 
supportive therapy as may be needed by the addict during the period 
In which he is building up his own Inner defenses." Specific program 
elements included; I) specialized parole caseloads averaging 30 
parolees each; 2) antl-narcottc (Nalllne) testing of parolees to detect 
recent drug use; and 3) short-term reconf Inement and treatment of 
parolees reverting to narcotic use. 

Wards were brought Into the program in two ways: 1) following 
release from an Institution, either directly or within a short time; 
and 2) by transfer from other parole units for wards who had already 
been on parole for some time. Sy the time the program was terminated, 
in April 1967. a total of 7\k wards had been admitted to the program 
{288 institutional releases and kZS parole transfers). Two different 
operational phases are apparent In the program, coinciding roughly 
with a change In program administrators. The early phase was marked 
by a fairly Intensive control emphasis, while a more lenient willing- 
ness to work with the ward In a "treatment" orientation was 
apparent In the latter phase. 

Two interim research reports and a final evaluation of the program 
were published (Davis, 1964; Davis, 19^5! Roberts, 1970). Considered 
as a whole, the program demonstrated little treatment effectiveness, 
but when outcome was reviewed over time, clear differences on two 
criterion measures, general recidivism and drug involved recidivism, 
indicated positive effectiveness on wards who spent a major portion of 
their time In the latter phase of the program as shown In Table 2. 
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TAttUE 2 



General Rectdtvism and Urug-tnvolved Recidivism Rates 
for Wards In the Narcotic Control Proqram, by 
Period of Admission to Program 





tiutDbe r 


Genera! Recidivism 


UruM Recidivism 


5/62 - 10/63 




.71 




n/63 - n/6^ 


168 


.62 


.36 


I2/6A - 1/66 


104 


M 


.23 



When the institutional Releasees were compared to the Parole Trans** 
fers, a stgnfflcant difference was founds with the latter showing higtier 
failure rates on both outcome measures* In addition^ it was found that 
the longer the v/ard had been tn another parole unit prior to transfer 
into the prograp» the more quickly he was likely to be revoked or given 
an unsatisfactory discharge after entering the program. A review of the 
data supported the hypothesis that transfer into the program from a 
regular parole unit tended toward the rapid development of reactive 
behaviors among a number of wards which ultimately led to their failure 
in the program* 

The research on the Narcotic Control Program^ then> demonstrated the 
differential effectiveness of varying control and treatment approaches^ 
thu influence of the ward's prior experience on subsequent program effect ^ 
and the potential for ward deterioration to be found In the interaction 
of inadequate treatment approach and Inappropriate subjects* 

A Follow-up Study of the Juvenile Urur]^ Of fender 

Early In rne course of the Narcotic Control Program^ a number of 
questions concerning drug abusers and the consequences of drug abuse 
arose, it v/as recognized that a number of statements concerning drug 
abuse v^ere v/ldely bandied about » often used as the assumptive bases for 
pro^jram developf^nt and support^ but often with little or no corroborative 
evidence to support then. To test the validity of some of these cortmonly 
cited *itatements> the Youth Author! ty» v/itfi t\^c cooperation of the 
Institute ((if tha Study of Crine and UHtinquency and tltc Rosenberg Founda- 
tion, eriiiarked on an intensive follow-up study of all juveniles (under 1 8) 
tirrf?si<:u b/ the Los An<icles Police Department for first-' time marijuana or 
datuierouo druq violations in the years 1960 and 1961^ a total of 866 
»^ui> j(?ct*>* The \%Q cohort was followed up for a period of five years ^ 
tfK? TjOi cohort for four years. Background characteristics and histories 
I'/erc f>btained on each subject* 
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Public record searches were made on each subject In order to 
determine; 1) the ejttent of Identtfiabte Involvement In delinquent 
or criminal activity prior to their first drug arrest and subsequent 
thereto; and 2) the details of this Involvement In terms of the cir- 
cumstances of the offense » circumstances of the arrest » possible 
mitigating factors, extent of drug hdblt» sources of supply, crime 
partners, etc. 

The findings of the study (Polonsky, 1$67; Roberts, 1967) tended 
to counter a number of popular suppositions concerning drug abusers, 
as shown below: 

- Does marijuana or dangerous drug use usually lead to 
opiate abused Only 12.1 percent of the subjects were 
subsequently arrested for opiate Involvement. 

- Once a drug abuser, always a drug abuser? More than half the 
group avoided any subsequent arrest on a drug charge. 

- Is drug abuse prtmar My associated with lower socio-economic 
I lying conditions f Although the majority of subjects were 

from less-'than-standard areas, the data Indicated that arrestees 
from those areas were less likely to be subsequently arrested 
on any drug charges and less likely to be arrested on opiate 
charges than were those from better neighborhoods. 

- Is drug abuse highly linked to other criminal activity? For 
only 17 percent of the subjects could a contlnulhg causet 
relationship between drug Involvement and non-drug delinquency 
be reasonably supported* 

in general the report again emphasized the complexity surrounding 
the realities of drug abuse as distinct from the over-slmpi Isttc myths 
and half-truths which masquerade as reality. 

The Institutional Treatment of Youthful Drug Abusers 

In 1965 the Catlrornla Legislature requested the California Youth 

Authority to: 

...establish a program for the purpose of rehabilitation, 
treatment, and education of persons committed to the Youth 
Authority who are addicted or habituated to «nphetamlne or 
barbiturate dangerous drugs... 

In response to this request three Institutional drug treatment 
programs were InlMated In mld-t966, one at the Youth Training School, 
another at the Ventura School for Girls and the third at the Preston 
School of Industry. Besides the stipulated amphetamine and barbiturate 
users the programs were extended to include opiate and hallucinogen 
abusers. 
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In ab^^ence uf any proven program model appHcable to the treatment 
ut ^uch wards, tl^e btaff of the three fnstitution^ were asked to develop 
those programs which they felt to be the most appropriate for the types 
of wards they encountered, and to revise their program formats about 
every eighteen months. In practice the revisions which were made were 
reflected less In the formal elements of the program the numbers of 
large group meetings » small group counseling sessions ^ etc*, than In the 
social climate of the living units. At YTS the program progressed con- 
secutively through three phases characterized first by an emphasis on 
developing self-esteem^ reliance on group and Individual counseling^ 
anj a focus on the psychodynamlcs of ward behav!or# then followed by a 
pha^e which focused on Immediate behavior problems and the use of status/ 
privilege rewards for inducing behavioral change, then finally a phase 
wlih a high degree of regimentation and compliance demanded of wards^ 
These three phases might best be characterized by the terms "psycho* 
therapeutlc-oriented'S "behavioral ly oriented" and "real Ity-^orlented^^ 
the latter In deference to Cilasser's Reality Therapy concepts. 

At Ventura there were also three phases of program orlentatlont the 
first focused primarily on restraining and preparation of the ward for 
drug-free life on parole, the second oriented toward the development of 
coping mechanisms by wards » and the third similar to the third phase of 
the YTS program. At the Preston School of Industry there was little 
change in the program from its Inception and the basic approach centered 
on correcting "unhealthy habits" and willful misbehavior* Instead of 
attempting to resolve basic personal or social conflicts directly* the 
staff saw their goal as leading the ward toward less destructive ways 
of "acting out". 

At ail three Institutions opiate abusers were supposed to be 
placed In the special program. At YTS and Ventura other types of 
drug abusers were randomly assigned to the special unit from a pool of 
eltgiblest the remainder forming a control population which was dls** 
tf'ibuted among the other living units at each Institution* At Preston 
nonoplate drug abusers were assigned to the special unit on a first"* 
cume, first-serve basis. 

A preliminary report (California Youth Authority* 1970) on the 
programs has been published, the final report will be published In July 
197441 A preview of the data reveals the comparisons of outcome at 15 
months from release to parole as shown In Table 3* These rate comparl^ 

sons show that: 

^ At VTS hallucinogen abusers In the first and second 
phases of the program failed (parole revocation or 
bad discharge) at a much lower rate than their controls 
or than other types of drug abusers > but those in the 
third phase had a much higher failure rate. 

- 0.3ngerou*> drug (amphetamine and barbiturate) abusers in 
the first and second phases at YTS failed at higher 
rates than their controls, but those In the third phase 
had a much lower failure rate. 
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TABLE 3 



Failure Kates for Wards in Urug Proqrams and Controls at 
Youth Training School and Ventura School, by 
Program Phase and Drug Abuse Type 



Drug Abuse Type 


Youth Training School 


Ventura School 


1 


II 


III 


1 


It 


III 


Opiate Abusers 
In Program 
Controls 


.50 


.43 
.57 


.57 
M 


.56 

.50 


M 
.33 


.20 

t.oo 


Hallucinogen Abusers 
In Program 
Controls 


M 
.61 


.21 
.37 


.33 
.20 


« 2l ) 
.33 


.58 
.*i0 


.25 
.57 


Dangerous Drug Abusers 
In Program 
Controls 


.58 

AS 


M 
.37 


.09 

.26 


.31 
.35 


.29 
.56 


.33 
.27 



- Hallucinogen abusers In the first and third phases at Ventura 
performed much better than their controls but those from the 
second phase failed at a higher rate. 

- Dangerous drug abusers in the first phase at Ventura fatted at a 
higher rate than their controls, but those from the second 
phase failed at a lower rate. 

- Opiate abusers revealed no major Improvement In their failure 
rates compared to controls at YTS or Ventura, except those 
from the third phase at Ventura who failed at a lower rate. 

The data clearly Indicate consistent differential responses to treat- 
ment conditions by different categories of drug abusers, ^tost clearly 
they warn the treator against lumping different types of abusers together 
and atteitptlng to apply a simplistic and monolithic "treatment" approach 
to them. They suggest instead that different types of drug abusers 
require quite different kinds of treatment approach and that approaches 
which have positive value for some Iclnds of abusers may well have negative 
consequences on others. 

The Institutional drug program at Preston School of Industry proved 
to have severe negative impact on nearly every type of ward assigned to 
the program. For wards released through August 1968, 63 percent had 
failed on parole within 15 months from release, as compared to 37 per- 
cent among wards released from Youth Training School. In mid- 1970 the 
program was discontinued* 
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The Preston "FamDy" Program 



For some months prior to the closure of the Preston drug prosram, 
some wards and staff had been considering ways of re-organ I zing and re- 
orienting the program. As a model they had become aware of the "Family" 
programs currently functioning at the Mendocino and Napa state hospitals. 
These programs provide for the equitable Involvement of both wards and 
staff In collective Interaction within a therapeutic ml) leu. Primary 
vehicles for Inducing Interaction are Intensive encounter/confrontation 
meetings, a hierarchal governing structure of responsibilities and 
obligations which disregard distinctions between staff and wards» and 
the essentially volHntary nature of participation In the program. With 
only minor variations this model was adopted as a replacement drug program 
at Preston. An extensive description of the program process was published 
In 1972 (Fager, 1972). Two progress reports have also been published 
(Seckel. 1972; Secke1» 1973) «nd a final report will be due In 
November, 1973. 

The Community-Centered Drug Program 

The lessons from the Institutional drug treatment programs were 
beginning to be apparent by mld-1971» when the Youth Authority was again 
considering the possible nature of a new statewide program concerned with 
drug abuse to meet the needs of the vastly Increasing numbers of abusers 
within its population. There appeared clear needs for differential 
treatment approaches for different types of drug abusers, a need for 
special treatment milieu for different cultural groups, a need for a 
variety of flexible treatment goals and needs to provide specific enhanc- 
ing preconditions for optimum treatment effectiveness. It was equally 
clear that the Youth Authority within Its own resources was Ill-equipped 
to provide such a widely diverse network of services through Its own 
facilities for the large numbers of highly varied types of drug abusers 
within Its population. The Implication of this recognition was that the 
YA must begin sharing Its responsibilities with other drug abuse treat- 
ment resource agencies, especially the wide range of existing community- 
based programs. 

Through a series of staff meetings the outline of the present 
Conmunlty-Centered Drug Program was established to specifically develop 
four inter-related service delivery systems: 1) a system of Identifying 
and classifying wards In ways which enable prediction of outcome under 
various types of treatment approaches ; 2) a system of Identifying and 
classifying relevant treatment resources and approaches In terms of 
their .iva I lability and applicability for different types of drug abusers; 
3) procedures for treating drug abusers through utilization of, and In 
cooperation with, the wide variety of drug treatment resources already 
acaiiable within local communities; and k) a means for stimulating 
the development for community drug abuser treatment resources where such 
resources for various types of wards are needed, but are presently 
lacking. 
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To augment and (nonftor the above goats, the Research Unit of the 
program was charged with four specific tasks: 1} an effort to system- 
attcalty identify those background characteristics and personality 
variables which uniquely distinguish drug abusers fron non-abusers, 
and/or different types of drug abusers; 2) an evaluative study of the 
nature of treatment activities conducted by various conmunity agencies 
and their effectiveness with different types of drug abusers; 3) develop- 
nent of an informational file on drug abusers in the Youth Authority and 
of population accounting procedures for the accumulation of data on that 
population; and k) a general evaluation of the operational viability of 
the program as a whole* Special and interim reports from the project 
are to be published tn serial order and two reports are presently due 
for publication (Widmann, \$7i, Swltzer, I973). 
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ASSIFICATION OF OFFENDERS 

Sumnary of Findings 

An important focus of California Youth Authority research has been 
on the classification of offenders. The rationale for this emphasis Is 
that delinquents are not all alike and comnlt offenses for different 
reasons; consequent ly» It fotloMS that It would be useful to have a 
treatment-related classification of offenders which would serve as a 
guide for treatment. The thought Is that for every delinquent type there 
should be a most beneficial treatment approach. In this section of this 
report, the Interpersonal Maturity Level (i-level) Classification System 
is described briefly. This classification scheme has been used In a 
number of CYA projects (e.g.* the Community Treatment Project, which Is 
described elsewhere In this report). 

As originally developed, the classification Is determined through 
an interview conducted by a person trained In the t- level diagnostic 
procedure. Project Sequll has attenpted to objectify the procedure 
through the use of pencil and paper tests which are conH>uter scored for 
t- level and subtype. This procedure has been systematically Implemented 
In the California Youth Authority reception centers. Accordingly, 
information Is available to reception center staff for the determination 
of treatment goals and for making treatment decisions. 
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INTERPERSONAL MATURITY lEVEl (l-lEVEt) 
CUSS IF I CATION SYSTEM 



Marguerite (2. Warren 

The Interpersonal Maturity Level (I -level) theory had Its first 
application In the early l950*s In a study of military offenders.^ 
The first major elaboration of the theory occurred in 1961 with the 
beginning of the Community Treatment Project. 

The original theoretical formulation described a sequence of 
pcrsonaU ty (or character) integrations In normal childhood develop-* 
ment. This classification system focuses upon the ways In which tha 
individual Is able to see himself and the world, and tl^ ways he Is 
able to Interpret what Is happening between himself and others. 
According to the theory, seven successive stages of interpersonal 
maturity characterize psychological development. They range from 
the least mature, which resembles the Interpersonal reactions of a 
newborn Infant, to an Idea? of social maturity which is seldom or never 
reached In our present culture. Each of the seven stages, or levels. 
Is defined by a crucial Interpersonal problem which must be solved 
before further progress toward maturity can occur. All persons do not 
necessarily work their way through each stage, but may become fixed at 
a particular level. The range of maturity levels found In an adolescent 
delinquent population is from Maturity Level 2 (Integration Level 2 or 
I2) to Maturity Level 5 (I5). Level 5 Is infrequent In the adolescent 
population, but represents a significant proportion of young adult offenders. 
It should be stressed that interp<^rsonaf development Is viewed as a con- 
tinuum. The successive steps, or levels, which are described in the theory, 
are seen as definable points along the continuum. 

An elaboration of the original classification system was developed 
In 1981.2 This elaboration was based on the assumption that although a 
diagnosis of integration level (t-level) Identified a group of individuals 
who held In common a certain level of perceptual differentiation , not all 
Individuals In this group responded to this perceptual frame of reference. 
Similarly, there appeared to be three typical response sets among delin- 
quent l3*s, and four typical response sets among delinquent l^'s. In this 
manner, the nlnci delinquent subtypes were Identified. These nine subtypes 
were originally described— .as part of the proposal for CTP, Phase I— by 
lists of item definitions which characterize the manner In which the 
memoers of each group perceive the world, respond to the world, and are 
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perceived by others. The description of the nine delinquent subtypes* 
Mith predicted most effective Intervention or treatment plans » combined 
to inake up the original statement of the Differential Treatment Model* 
This Model has been revised and expanded over the years of experimenta- 
tion in CTP. The most recent edition in print was published In 1966.^ 

Brief descriptions of the chree maturity levels (Integration Levels 
or l*Levels), as well as the nine empirical subtypes* found In the 
juvenile delinquent population are given below: 

Maturity level g (U h The individual whose Interpersonal 
understanding and behavior are Integrated at this level Is 
primarily involved with demands that the world taice care of 
him. He sees others primarily as "givers" or "wi thholders" 
and has no conception of Interpersonal refinement beyond - 
this. He has poor capacity to explain, understand, or pre«» 
diet the behavior or reactions of others. He Is not inter- 
ested in things outside himself except as a source of supply. 
He behaves Impulsively, unaware of anything except the 
grossest effects of his behavior on others* 

Subtypes: (I) Asocial, Agresslve (Aa) responds with 
active danands and open hostility when 
frustrated. 



(2) Asocial, Passive (Ap) responds with 
whining, complaining, and withdrawal when 
frustrated. 



Maturity Level 3 (U )' The individual who is functioning at 
this level, althougnsomewhat more differentiated than the U 
still has social -perceptual deficiencies which lead to an 
underestimation of the differences among others and between 
himself and others. More than the Ig, he does understand 
that his own behavior has something to do with whether or not 
he gets what he wants. He makes an effort to manipulate his 
environment to bring about "giving" rather than "denying" 
response. He does not operate from an internalized value 
system but rather seeks external structure in terms of rules 
and formulas for operation. His understanding of formulas 
is Indiscriminate and oversimplified. He perceives the world 
and his part in It on a power dimension. Although he can 
learn to play a few stereotyped rotes, he cannot understand 
many of the needs, feelings, and motives of another person 
who is different from himself. He is unmotivated to achieve 
in a long-range sense, or to plan for the future. Many of 
these features contribute to his Inability to predict 
accurately the response of others to him. 
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Subtypes r (S) Immature Conformist (Cfm) responds with Immediate 
compliance to whoever seems to have the power at the 
moment. 



(4) Cut tura I Conformist (Cfc) responds with conform- 
ity to specific reference group, delinquent peers. 

Hanipuiator (Hp) operates by attempting to 
undermine the power of authority figures ard/or usurp 
the power role for himself. 

Maturity Level 4 (L) : An Individual whose understanding and behavior 
are Integrated at tnis level has internalized a set of standards by 
which he Judges his and others* behavior. He can perceive a level 
of interpersonal interaction in which individuals have expectations 
of each other and can Influence each other. He shows some ability 
to understand reasons for behavior » some ability to relate to 
people emotionally and on a long-term basis. He is concerned about 
status and respect and Is strongly influenced by people he admires. 
The standards which he has Internalized are often extremely rigid, 
leading to harsh judgments of himself and others. Unresolved 
identity issues are frequent. 

Subtypes: (6) Neurotic, Acting-out (Na) responds to underlying 
guilt with attempts to ''outrun" or avo*d conscious 
anxiety and condemnation of self. 

(7) Heurotic. Anxious (Nx) responds with symptoms 
of emotional disturbance to conflict produced by 
feelings of inadequacy and guilt. 

(8) Situational Emotional Reaction (Se) responds 

to immediate family or personal crisis by acting out. 

(9) Cultural Identifier (Ci) responds to Identlflca- 
tion with deviant value system by living out his 
delinquent beliefs. 

The delinquent subtypes along with their code names and the propor- 
tions they represent tn the Comnunity Treatment Project population may 
be summarized as follows: 
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Peltnguent Subtypes^ Co4e H»tne» and Proportion of fapttlatton 



Code Proportion of 

N«me Delinquent Subtypes Adolescent^Poputotlon 



U Aa AsocUt, Agsressive t 

Ap Asocial, Passive 3 

I, Cfm Conformist* Immature II 

Cfc Conformist* Cultural 9 

Hp Manipulator II 

I. Na Neurotic* Acting-out 26 

Nx Neurotic, Anxious 31 

Se Situational Emotional Reaction 2 

Ci Cultural Identifier 6 



Total toaft 
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PROJECT SEQUIL' 
Carl r. Jesness 

The need for • tre«tntent»re1»ted cta$$|f tcatlon system in the field 
of corrections Is generelly conceded by practitioners and researchers 
alike. Such a system could lead to more effective assignment and manage* 
ment decisions. Having available an adequate classification system could 
enable correctional administrators to guide persons Into programs that 
have been found to be appropriate for other offenders having the same 
characteristics. 

A widely accepted classification system could additional ty serve a 
vital research function. At the present time» persons in the corrections 
field are frustrated in their attempts to bultd up an efflplricatly based 
body of knowledge, due In part at least to a lack of comparability of 
research findings. The availability of a classification procedure that 
is simple to apply could vastly Improve this situation. 

Project Sequil, The Development of a Sequential l<*level Classification 
System* bas been operating under funds granted by the California Council 
on Criminal Justice since February » 1971* The Project is designed to 
develop a reliable, valid, efficient, and relatively quick method of 
classifying delinquent offenders and similar populations according to a 
typology developed and utilized by Or. Marguerite CL. Warren and her 
associates. The l<»level typology Is increasingly being accepted as one 
of the most useful, currently available, methods of classifying offenders. 
It has been employed as an aid to differential treatment, and In management 
and assignment decisions In the California Youth Authority's Community 
Treatment Project (CTP) since 1961 • It has been employed In several 
institutional and parole programs within the Youth Authority and In other 
correctional agencies. Many county probation departments within the state 
use the I -level system to various degrees and several have indicated 
strong interest In using the Sequential method of clatsif tcatlon. Correctional 
agencies throughout the United States and Canada have also used the l*level 
system in their programs. 

General Pescription 

The theory that forms the basis for the l«tevel Classification System 
was first presented in a paper published In 1957 (Sullivan, Grant and Grant), 
and further developed by Warren in 1961 and 1966. Although the authors 
ori9{nal1y proposed seven levels of perceptual ability, more recent work 
has been concentrated on levels two, three, and four, for these include 



This study was made possible by a grant from the California Council on 
Criminal Justice to the American Justice institute who cooperated with the 
Cftttfornia Youth Authority in its Implementation. 
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the great majority of adolescent delinquent offenders (Warren^ 1961). 
Wtthtn each of these three maturity levels, subtypes are distinguished 
according to the characteristic manner In which the Individual responds 
to Interpersonal events. Thus, nine delinquent subtypes are Identified 
(two U subtypes, tfiree Ij subtypes, and four 1^ subtypes). Listed below 
are the delinquent subtypes and the symbol (code name) used for their 
Identification: 



U Aa Unsocial I ted, aggressive 

Ap Unsocial I zed, passive 

I, Cfrn Conformist, Immature 

Cfc Conformist, cultural 

Np Manipulator 

t Na Neurotic, aettng-out 

NX Neurotic, anxious 

So Situational emotional reaction 

Ci Cultural Identifier 



A major difficulty with the procedures for f •level classification 
relates to the use of lengthy cItntcaUtype Interviews as the major 
diagnostic tools. It has been found difficult to train large numbers of 
staff In the skills necessary to produce accurate and reliable diagnoses 
by means of the Interview. Training at the Center for Training In 
Differential Treatment (CTOT) now lnvc»lves a five-week course, and continued 
practice In Interviewing and dlagno$tn9 over several weeks* Even more prob- 
lematical is the conclusion arrived at by thoic who developed the l-level 
system and who now train others, that not all persons who receive training 
ere capable of doing accurate diagnosis. The Interview Is empirically 
known to have many weaknesses as a diagnostic Instrument. Goldberg In 
1969 stated, "...t can summarize this ever*groM.lng body of literature by 
pointing cut that over a rather lerge arrey of clinical Judgment tasks 
(Including by now some which were specifically selected to show the cllnl.. 
clan at his best and the actuary at his worst), rather simple actuarial 
formulae typically can be constructed to perform at a level of velldtty 
no lower than that of the clinical expert (p. 485)"* It comes as no surprise* 
therefore, that persons who have been geographically separated have experienced 
difficulty In arriving at Interview diagnoses that agree with ratings of others. 

The Sequential i«Level Classification System overcomes some of the dlffi* 
culties described above. Classification can noM be made by means of objective 
pencil and paper tests computer-scored for Nlevel and subtype according to 
formulae obtained from mult I -dimensional statistical analysis* These formulae 
derive probabHify values for an Individual *s belonging to each of the three 
levels and nine subtypes. During the Preston Typology Study, approximately 
2.000 wards admitted to Preston School for Boys i*ere classified Into the 
nine l-level subtypes using this computer program together with data from 
a brief sentence completion test and a semi -structured interview. The 
accuracy achieved using combined data from several independent measurement 
procedures appeared more satisfactory than the accuracy using an Interview 
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• lone. Sign! ft cant agreement among the three Independent measures were 
demonstrated. Toward the end of the study further refinements in the 
system were investigated Including the introduction of a step-«rtse com- 
puter program that first distinguished subjects Into t*leve1 classes and 
then into subtypes* 

Further analysis conducted during the first two years of Project Sequll 
have led to the incorporation of the Jesness Sehavlor Checklist (Self- 
Appraisal) as the second step In the Sequential procedure. The Checklist 
probabilities for membership In the l*level and subtype categories are 
used together with the probabilities from the Jesness Inventory when the 
latter is not clear with regard to level and/or subtype classification. 
The need for classification data from the sentence completion test and 
interview have been ellmiiuited In the final Sequential procedure, although 
these Instruments may be used in rare cases In which the Inventory and 
Behavior Checklist do not produce a classif Icatlony or for additional 
clinical data. 

Summary of Hajor Findings 

Comparison of Wethods. The Center for Training In Differential 
Treatment diagnosed by the Interview method tS2 cases on whom a Sequential 
diagnosis was also available. For this saflH>la there was lOf^ agreement on 
I -level and agreement on subtype between the two techniques. Diagnoses 
by the Community Treatment Project (CTP) staff on a separate sample of 68 
cases have been compared with Sequential diagnoses. The agreement In this 
instance was 57% for level and 30J( for subtype. 

However, Nolof (1969) has presented some Interesting data concerning 
agreement between Interview diagnoses. A sample of 48 cases were diagnosed 
by clinicians at the Youth Authority's Morthen Reception Center^Cllnlc 
(NRCC) and were Independently diagnosed by CTP staff. The agreement was 
63% for level and 35% for subtype. Another evaluation of the agreement 
between interview diagnoses was obtained from a set of tape«>recorded 
interviews. Or. Palmer of CTP chose 21 of these Interviews as good examples 
of wards of the various levels and subtypes. These recordings were given 
as a diagnostic test to members of training teams at NUCC and SftCC. Average 
agreement with CTP diagnosis was 65% for level and 38% for subtype at NRCC 
and 67% for level and 48% for subtype at SRCC. Consequently » the Sequential 
method seems to agree with the Interview method about as well as the Inter- 
view method agreed with Itself in these two Instances. 

The Sequential system, however, does not purport to measure the same 
thing as the interview method even though cases diagnosed by the Inter- 
view method were used In Its development. The object In the development 
of the Sequential system has been to sharpen and clarify the behavioral 
profiles of the various diagnostic categories through a "boot-strapping" 
operation In which probabilities derived from the original formulas were 
used as data In making subsequent diagnoses. The first computer formula 
was derived from the responses of 295 prototype subjects. These subjects 
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were dUgnosed by the ortginet fteff of th« Cooimintty Treatment Project 
from 1962 to 1966 using the tntervtew method. (The CTP dfesnottlc guide- 
lines heve chenged somewhat since the prototype subjects were selected. 
Fewer subjects ere now being classified at the I3 and Is levels and 
there has been a corresponding Increase In the number of I4 dla^ses.) 

Construct Validity* Since the Interview method of dlegn-^sls Is not 
sufficiently rellebie to serve as a criterion for vaUdlty, four psycho* 
logical constructs were selected for determining the construct validity 
of the Sequential l-level diegnosls. The first of these was Intelligence. 
There are certain similarities between the abilities which comprise l*level 
and l.a.» such as a) the ability to conceptual lie, b) social awareness* 
c) Information processing cepaclty, and d) the ebstractlon and manipulation 
of social symbols In a culturally prescribed manner. 

Uevlnger's (1966) Ego Uvet Is a second construct which is similar to 
the l*level system. 80th the general format and specific descriptions of the 
verlous stages of ego developsient strongly resemble the Ulevel subtype 

descriptions. 

Rotter's (1966) Interna I •External locus<«focontrol construct bears 
theoretical resemblance to l»level. Persons with low l-levels would be 
expected to be more externally oriented than those with high l*levels In 
their perceptions of the source of control over their lives. 

The Embedded Figures Test (EFT) also has features simitar to l-level» 
(Wttkin, Oltman, Raskin, and Karp, 1971). According to the authors, the 
EFT measures general mode of cognitive and perceptuel functioning which 
includes field dependence or independence, global versus articulate structur* 
ing of the perceptual field and the entire process of psychological different 
tietlon. Similarly, as one progresses In l^level development, his frame of 
reference becomes more articulated; psychological differentiation takes 
place, and Increases In a mntfr similar to that described by Wltkin* et. al. 

The following teble presents the results of this construct velidatlon 
study. 
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Correlations Between Sequential I -Level Diagnosis 
and Measures of Other Theoretical Constructs 

I -Level Test I -Level vs. Test 

Test vs. Test vs. t.ft. Controlled for 

Verbal 1.0.. .54* 

Embedded Figures —38* -.54* ^.tS NS 

Internal -External -.41» -.29* -..3I» 
Ego Level .58^ «« 



* 

- p< .01 
** - Not yet ascertained 
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A$ shown In th« table, the correlation* of Ulevol diognosts with each 
of the other measuret Is significant and In the direction expected. Since 
I.Q. seems to be central to all of the constructs measured. Its correlation 
to each test was calculated. Then the fNirtlal correlation between each test 
and l*level diagnosis* controlling for was calculated. It may be seen 

that the relationship between t-level and the InternaNExternel scores ramalnt 
significant after the eff^t of 1.(1. has been removed* However^ the relatioiw 
ship of I •level with the Embedded Figures Test dropped to Insignificance. 



Implications of Findings 

Sequential l*level diagnosis Is correlated with the original l»level 
theory and with other theoretical constructs as ««elf* Current amphasis In 
Project Sequil lies In dasionstratlng practical utility of the system. This 
objective Is being pursued in three ways: 

1) Measuring the relationship between actual behavior of subjects 
and that which is enpected on the basts of l-levet etastlflcation. 

2) Measuring the reliability of l<»level diagnosis over time. 

3) Measuring reaction to program as a function of match between 
client t«levet diagnosis and staff preferences keyed to Ulevel 
subtypes. 

Results of these current efforts will show some ways in which Sequential 
diagnosis can be helpful in determining treatmant planning. 

Infjuence of Findlny on Program Operation 

The final form of the Sequential procedure has been developed and 
implemented In the Youth Authority Reception CenternCttnlcs. Results of 
these current efforts should provide ceseworkers with informetlon which will 
be helpful in making treatment decisions end forming treatmant goal*. 
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TRAINING CENTER RESEARCH 
Summary of Findings 

Two training centers to instruct people tn treatment approaches which 
have proven their effectiveness In demonstration projects have been devel- 
oped. Out of the Community Tre&tment Project and its use of the i*tevel 
classification system and the differential treatment approach developed 
the Center for Training In Differential Treatment. The basic objective 
of tnis Center has been to develop and evaluate a training model In differ^ 
entia^ treatment. The project has gone through two phases in which 
curriculum materials were developed, personnel trained and the effects of 
this training evaluated. The major objective of Phase Z has been to 
develop and test an audiovisual training model. 

Trainees were selected from a variety of agencies. One uf the require- 
ments for selection was that the trainee's agency agreed to implement the 
differential treatment concept In some aspect of its program. 

The experience of the Training Center has provided insights Into the 
problems of instituting differential treatment approaches. Among these 
insights are (1) that the matter of implementing totally new treatment 
approaches is most difficult and that conventional training budgets wilt 
need to be increased if differential treatment approaches are to be 
properly implemented; (2) that not all persons can be trained successfully 
in differential treatment end that trainees must be carefully selected; 
(3) that it is not enough for a member of an organization to be trained 
In differential treatment and then returned to his organization to Implement 
a differential treatment program. There Is a need for follow-on consulta- 
tion from the Training Center to provide added support for the change. 

A second training research effort is the Cooperative Behavior 
Demonstration Project. This project grew out of the Northern Youth Center 
Research Project, in which one of the treatment approaches used was based 
on the principle of behavior modification. Location of this program was 
in .m institution. In this project the objective was to apply behavior 
modification techniques in connunity settings. 
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Accordingly, a training package has been (developed and California 
Youth Authority parole agents and probation staff from several counties 
have been trained. The trainees are supervisory staff who, after 
completing their instruction, return to their own organizations to train 
their own staff. The Training Center project staff consult and work with 
the supervisors in their organizations. Among the findings of this project 
are! (I) Strong cotnni ttnents from departmental leaders are critical for 
success; (2) Field agents often lack Interviewing skills which they must 
team to become effective behavior modifiers and to establish good 
contingency contracts; (3) Effective behavioral therapy (contrary to 
established probation practices of Imposing non-negotiable contracts) 
must, in fact, look toward client self •management. This means that 
clients must be involved in Identifying their own problems, specifying 
their reinforcers, and writing their own contracts. 
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CENTER FOR TRAINING IN DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT (MH 12931) 



George Howard 



General Description 

The basic objective of the Differential Treatment Training project was 
to develop and evaluate a training model In differential treatment for 
delinquents based on the Interpersonal Maturity Level (l-tevel) theory. 
(Sullivan, Grant and Grant, 1957). During Phase I (1967-1970), project 
goals were (I) to develop a training center; (2) to develop, refine and 
evaluate curriculum materials; (3) to train personnel and assess the effects 
of training methods and content; and (4) to provide and evaluate fot low-on 
consultation to students and their parent organisations. (Warren, 1966) 
The major objectives of Phase II (1970-1973) included (1) development and 
testing of an audio-visual training model; (3) development of criteria for 
trainee selection; and (5) further assessment of the functioning of the 
interagency l-level Training Teams which had been developed during Phase I. 
(Warren, 1969) 

In the process of training model development between November, 1967 and 
May. 1973, 23 training workshops were held, mainly at the Training Center In 
Sacramento. The 28 programs are Identified In Table 1. Numerous shorter 
presentations of Training Center activities lasted from two hours to three days. 

Trainees were selected from agencies which agreed to attempt to Implement 
differential treatm^ t concepts In some aspect of their program. Trainees 
represented agencit* working with the ranoe of severity of delinquency prob- 
lems, from prevention (e.g.. Big Brothers) to maximum security Institutions 
for habitual offenders. Workers from juvenile and adult programs, from 
institution and community-based programs, and from a»unty, state, federal, 
Canadian provincial, Australian state, and private facilities have also been 
included. A few participants have been unlverslty-based. 

Extensive description of the training and consultation activities of the 
Center, along with an analysis of the evaluation data collected Is available 
In the Final Report of Phase I (1967-1970), parts I and 2, and in the Final 
Report of Phase II (1970-1973) (Tolhurst, 1970, Warren, 1972, Warren, 1973). 
The Final Report of Phase I also Includes a statement of the Training Model: 
Content, Method, Duration. Staff Characteristics, Trainee Characteristics, 
Resources Needed, Consultation and Ongoing Assessment. The Phase II Final 
Report includes progress toward development of the videotape training model 
and development of criteria for trainee selection. 
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A) Includes 25 persons who attended more than one training program. 

Changes In Trainees* Knowledge and integrant on of Content* Pre-post 
scores were obtained from (1) a 59-1 tem, multlp'ie-cholce combined Level Test 
and Subtype Test and (2) a five* I tern Definitions Test. These tests measure 
specific content knowledge. A Critical Incidents Test was given on the final 
day of training and a Diagnostic Accuracy Test was given one year following 
tratnino to measure content Integration. There was significant Improvement 
in scores (beyond .01 level) from alt pre* to posttests for all trainee groups* 

Changes In Trainees* Technical SItllls. Sicills required wi thin the 
Differential Treatment system include interviewing, making clinical inferences 
from interview material and planning treatment. 

Numerous staff ratings made of trainees' interview skills and skills In 
inferring clinical characteristics changed positively over time. Questionnaire 
data obtained from trainees at the end of training and one year later also 
indicated that trainees saw their diagnostic and treatment skills increasing. 
Before and after evaluations of trainees* skills by their supervisors showed 
changes In the predicted, I.e., positive, direction. 
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Cnan^es In Trainees* Attitudes * In addition to assessing trainees' 
atti tudes about l-levei and differential treatment* the atti tudes of their 
superiors and administrators were atso obtained at three points in time 
(pre* and post-training, and one year after training). 

Responding groups were asked to rate the approprtatenass of a number of 
general treatment and differential treatment stances, ft became more accept- 
able for workers "to become emotionally Invoived with clients" and "to not 
fit the agencies* mold for workers". All trainee treatment attitude changes 
were in the hoped*for direction, white supervisors and administrators showed 
either random changes or a more negative stance toward the treatment items. 

One year following training, alt three respondent groups indicated that 
their opinion of the value of l-levet and differential treatment concepts had 
increased, as had their opinion of the extent to which the concepts could be 
appi led. 

Predisposition to Use the Mewty learned Material 

Assessment in this area was made via questionnaire Items, reports of 
training conducted, and participation as part of a training team or group. 
Staff ratings of motivation to train were positively associated with posttest 
scores. Training reported by the seven groups of Intensive trainees Is 
reported in Table 3. The most Impressive evidence In this assessment area Is 
that all but It of 99 Intensive program trainees reported having conducted 
training in their parent agency within one year of completion of their own 
training. 
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Program Imptemef^tatlon 



Table 3 summarizes subsequent training by CTOT trainees, differential 
treatment program implementation and planned Implementation or expansion 
within those programs which had sent staff to Intensive training. Table 4 
details various differential treatment elements and the frequency of their 
reported use in various program elements. The median program duration was 
approximately II months with a range of one to 55 months. 
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t mp t i ca 1 1 ons of F i nd I ngs » Implicit In the amount of training conducted by the 
training Center an^ the continuing dnsmnd for such training Is the growing 
Interest In differential treatment In general and specifically In the classlfl* 
cation procedures and Intervention strategies which derive from the Interpersonal 
Maturi ty Classification. Differential treatment program Implementation may be 
viewed as the joint result of (I) agency comml^nt to Innovation and change, 

(2) an understanding of Issues related to training and program Implementation, 

(3) the availability of appropriate trainees, (4) the availability of appropriate 
training, (5) appropriate follow-on consultation, and (6) adequate program 
evaluation procedures. 
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t. Many correctional agencies seem committed to change. If differential 
treatment programming Is the change to which they are comntltted* it 
may be necessary to Increase existing budgets to provide a dequate train* 
i22 allow relatively free time for trainees during training and 

practlcum necessary for content integration. 

?.. Many areas of Impact of differential treatment concepts upon existing 
policies and procedures have been Identified in a Simulated Agency 
Impact Model. Pre-trainin^ consultation by persons familiar with the 
organizational Issues Is a considerable advantage in that it may assist 
administrators In thinking through the Issues which may arise if such 
concepts are adopted. 
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i* The tratning modet prlmarUy a{m$ at the training of supervisors 

and trainers. Agencies may need to modify staff selection procedures 
to Insure that staff supervisors and trainers selected for differential 
treatment Involvement possess the characteristics of successful CTDT 
trainees* in addition^ adoption of selection procedures similar to 
those used within the Youth Authority's Community Treatment Project 
may help In making appropriate assignment of worker specialists to 
specified groups of clients. 

4. Except in exceptional situations, training probably cannot be provided 
by perusal of written material alone. The video training model even«> 
tually will be available to past trainees and their agencies as well 
as io agencies which have not already participated In CTOT training. 
A number of past trainees may be able to serve as resource people to 
those wishing to obtain training before the video package Is complete. 
These same ex-tralnees might also be considered as resources If the 
video package Is found to need experienced staff for its presentation. 
Inquiries regarding training may be directed to the Training Center. 

5* Follow-on consultation helps guard against organizations modifying 
training and programming to meet organization rather than program 
staff or client needs. Adequately trained staff* such as supervisors 
and trainers » can be called upon to provide ongoing consultation. 
Training Center staff may also be available for such consultation. 

6. Program evaluation needs to focus on clearly defined program goals. 
Goal statements which take Into account potential differential Impact 
of worker styles, treatment environments and treatment methods on the 
various subgroups of clients are considered most productive. Data 
obtained tn this fashion are useful for modification of the existing 
program, as well as for planning program expansion. 

influence of Findings on Program Operation 

In addition to material already summarized, additional Impact data were 
available from administrators', supervisors*, and trainees' questionnaires. 
Administrators were asked If lnvolv«nent with |*level led to any of the following 
changes. The percentage of administrators responding "yas" is Indicated. 



Agency self-study 59^ 

Review of treatment philosophy and goals 67^ 

Review of treatment priorities 74^ 

Review of treatment policies 63^ 

Increases tn training budget 59^ 

Increases in training positions 48^ 
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Fifty-two percent of adrntnlstrators Indicated negative side effects of Involve* 
ment with l*level. Most often mentioned were worker frustration resulting from 
high caseloads, concern that Inadequate training would Jeopardize clients end 
concern that clients would be forced Into classification categories. 

Trainees* supervisors and administrators Indicated added resources for 
workers and clients as a result of l»tevet Involvement. Resources for workers 
Included additional training capabilities and a conceptual framoMork for 
viewing clients. Trainees indicated resources for clients Included adoption 

of a program philosophy of treatment* tower caseloads and* In some cases* homoge- 
neous (by I -level and subtype) caseloads. Supervisors and administrators Indi- 
cated* as added resources for clients, more treatment- re I event plans* a treat- 
ment orientation* and more financial resources* Administrators saw the l-tevet 
training as providing the agency and the trainee with "a systematic frame of 
reference or classification system'% "Increased sensitivity to clients"* and 
"a new treatment (or management) tool". 
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COOPERATIVE BEHAVIOR DEMONSTRATION PROJECT' 
C«rl F* .f^sness 

This paper detcrtbes the first year of the Cooperative Behavior 
Demons tretlon Project, e three-yeer reseerch-defflons tret Ion project designed 
to eid the counties end stete in Implefflenting effective cotwminlty-besed 
treetment programs. The project is combining the resources of the Research 
Division of the California Youth Authority and probation units from several 
counties. The methods under study are those of behavior assessment and 
modification. 



Project Objectives 

The tong-range objective of the Cooperative Oehavlor Demonstration 
Project is to reduce the incidence of chronic delinquency by the applica- 
tion of behavior modification techniques In communtiy treatment settings. 
The specific alms of the project are: 

1. To develop an effective training package that teaches the basic 
principles of behavior modification and techniques of contingency 
management that are applicable to a variety of settings. 

2. To train parole agents and probation staff of several participating 
counties to a specified level of proficiency In the principles of 
behavior modification and In techniques for applying these behaviors. 

3. To stimulate the development of alternative programs and strategies 

based on these principles in the rehabilitation of probationers 
and parolees. 

4. To evaluate the effectiveness of different behavior-Intervention 
strategies with different types of offenders. 

5. To develop improved techniques for distinguishing those offenders 
who respond most positively to active Intervention from those Mho 
do best If purposefully Ignored. 

6. To develop and demonstrate an effective experimental training model 
that can be used to assist probation departments In Improving their 
services. 



This study was made possible by a grant from the California Council on 
Criminal Justice to the California Youth Authority. 
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The project objectives have been specified tn great detail to ensure 
that all (>artSc!|>ant$ are fully aware of the expectations of project staff. 
At the start of the project, an Informal, but written contract described 
what would be provided by the project staff and whet would be expected of 
the participating agencies. 

Approach for Achieving the Objectives 

Probation units from seven northern California counties and one parole 
center are participating. The basic treatment model has been described as 
a "triadic model" (Tharp and Wetzel, td69). In this model the professional 
does not ordinarily work directly with the client^ but instructs others In 
the use of the techniques, and they, the mediators, supply the clients with 
the reinforcement. The training was based on a similar "exponential" model. 
Those trained first were mostly supervisory staff. These supervisors were. 
In turn» responsible for training their own staff of field workers. 

The first step of the project was to develop a training package of audio* 
visual aids, written materials, and field exercises. After the training 
materials were pr^psr^di, the supervisors attended 72 hours of training. 
Training was completed only when they hed completed all the training phase 
objectives. This amount of training was just enough to enable them to 
present the training package to staff in their own probation Mntts, with 
the help of project staff. Their initial training did not make them behavior- 
al experts. To become experts, they will need ongoing consultation. Training 
for the supervisor as welt as for the field agents will continue throughout 
the project. 

The Initial training of field staff took approximately 40 hours. Ther^ 
after, training consisted of case discussion with a supervisor or the beha** 
vlor specialist. The project consultants are meeting regularly with super- 
visors throughout the operational period of the study. 

Diversity is encouraged, and each county's program Is taking a somewhat 
different form. Prior experience with behevlor modification has shown that 
staff need flexibility to find unique applications of the behavior principles 
that are suited to their special problems. Variations In programs will help 
us hear about the effects of such differences as a). the extent to which para- 
professionals and volunteers are used as mediators; b) the extent to which 
the judiciary is involved in the contingency planning and contracts; c) the 
extent to which the behavior principles are used by acNnlnlstrators In elicit- 
ing and maintaining desired staff behavior; d) the extent to which client 
self -management is stressed; e) the extent to which group techniques are used; 
f) the importance of establishing a match between the personalities of staff 
and client: and g) the extent to which continuity of program is provided 
between Institution and community treatment. 
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Evaluating the effectiveness of such heterogeneous and diverse programs 
wilt be difficult. It will be essential to document carefully the quality 
and treatment offered. For that purpose, extensive case reviews are held. 



Hethod 

The basic hypothesis of the project Is that behavior modtf Icetlon programs 
in the conwunity will prove more effective In reducing the Incidence of sen* 
lous delinquent behavior than other methods with a comparable Investment of 
personnel and time. The number of cases designated as experimental subjects 
will be limited to whatever number can be given reasonable attention by the 
worker. Thus, each agent Is expected to have only three of his cases under 
contract at any one time. The clients will receive at least en average, 
but not an excessive, amount of time from the woricer. In most programs, a 
staff member Is not able to provide Intensive treatmenfc to alt of his caseload. 
Me typically serves probationers and parolees as crises arise, or on a self- 
demand schedule. Boys who get In trouble the most, or who make the most 
disturbance, tend to get a dtsproportlonete emeunt of his time. These con- 
ditions would prohibit the drawing of scientific conclusions about program 
effectiveness. Therefore, It will be necessary that all clients designated 
as experimental subjects participate In a planned Intervention program In 
which records are kept and contracts ere established. 

Selection of Experimental and Control Cases. Systematic procedures ere 
being {ntroduce<i to enable comperebl II ty of date and generalization of 
findings. This will be eccompllshed through the use of a common classifica- 
tion system (the Interpersonal Maturity System), by obtaining standard 
behavioral reports on wards, and by the consecutive assignment of experl- 
mentel cases using random procedures. The major statistical analyses will 
Involve the single-subject type of design. In this procedure, the effects 
of Intervention strategy are compared with previous performance (baseline). 
In many Instances a multlpte-besellne approach will be used In which change 
In rate of behaviors on contracts will be compared with others not under 
contract. Wherever possible, data are being collected on comparable clients 
not treated through the systemetlc application of behavioral principles. 
Two kinds of control cases have been deslgneted. Control type A are clients 
under the supervision of an agent trained In behavior modification but with 
whom he may not be attempting to apply systematic contingency contracting 
(using insteed his treetment of choice). Control type S clients are being 
selected at random from the caseloads of workers not trelned or familiar 
with contlngeftuy contracting or behavior modification. 

Data Collection. The evaluation will Include comparisons of pretest 
and post test results of rating sceles, questionnaires, and a personality 
inventory. At the time of assignment of an experimental client, the agent 
Is expected to complete an Initial i>roblems and Environment form, which 
specifies the nature and frequency of behavior deficiencies and problems 
the client Is currently experiencing. An agent also arranges for the comple- 
tion of copies of the Jesness Behavior Checklist-Observer form, and a 
target date is set for returning all completed forms to his supervisor. At 
the time of each consulting visit, the project consultant specifies one or 
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more randomly selected experimental cases to be reviewed at the next 
consulting visit. 

The most critical data on program effectiveness wi It come from offense 
reports. Other criteria wilt be the number and severity of problem beha« 
viors and the number of subjects referred to the California Youth Authority. 
For those on parole » the number of revocations and the seriousness of con- 
tinued delinquency wilt be evaluated. Since it has been shown that well^ 
planned behavior modification programs affect performance at school and in 
interpersonal relationships* other basic data will be drawn from school 
and home behavior reports. 

In addition to evaluating program effectiveness, data are being collected 
exploring the effects of the assignment of clients of different t*level sub* 
types to field workers showing different styles, preferences, and interests* 
Information is also being obtained to further verify a generalization suggested 
by data from cne Youth Center Research Project to the effect that behavior 
modif ic£»tion is much more effective when the client feels positive regard 
toward his caseworker. 

Most of the direct evidence bearing on the effectiveness of contingency 
contracting wilt come from compittng data on each experimental subject using 
the singte-subject type design. In this procedure, the effects of an inter- 
vention strategy are compared with previous performance (baseline)* In many 
instances a multiple-baseline approach will be used in which change in rates 
of behaviors under contract will be compared with others not under contract. 
Analysis will also be made of the comparative effectiveness of contracts 
differing In quality* 

Current Status and Progress to Date 

The formal training of parole and probation supervisory staff was com- 
pleted on schedule on September 13, 1972. Thirty-three persons from nine 
agencies successfully completed the course. The training of field staff 
began almost Immediately after the supervisor-trainees had completed their 
training per week. For most units, that training was completed by the end 
of February, 1973. 

Involved in the project are: 

1) Alameda County Probation - one regular and one subsidy unit. 

2) Marin County Probation - the day-care center (four OPO's), staff from 
the subsidy unit, two Supervisory OPO's and three of their field staff. 

3) Sacramento County Probation - one regular field supervision unit and 
one subsidy unit. 

4) San Francisc Community Parole Center - all parole agents. 
\)) San Francisco County Probation - one subsidy unit. 

o) San Joaquin County Probation - two regular and two subsidy 'jnits. 
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7) $i»nu CUra County Probation - two subsidy units. 

3) SoUno County Probation - juvenile hall staff and att juvenile 
field deputies. 

0) Yolo County Probation > one regular unit and one subsidy unit. 

In addition^ several staff from county juvenile halls and ranches were 
trained. 

During the training and the consultation that followed, project staff 
worked almost exclusi vely wi th the supervisors, critiquing their sessions, 
advising where necessary, and dealing directly with tine staff only when 
requested. Some modifications In the original plan have occurred including 
a few changes in the groups participating. The major change, however, has 
been in the changes made in the model. Although the exponential training 
model is still seen as the best long*range model for implementing program 
change, some Mrealcness hat become apparent. 

In the exponential model, in which direct training to field agents is 
not offered, and departmental supervisors are expected to become their own 
experts and do their own training, turnover of a few staff can quickly wipe 
out trained personnel. Another weakness in the model Is the difficulty In 
generating among the field supervisors the same enthusiasm and expertness 
that the project consultants have. A strong commitment from department 
leaders seems critical for the successful completion of new programs such 
as the Cooperative Project, for initially, the Introduction of new methods 
tends to Increase rather than decrease the workload of field agents. 

Progress during the current phase (4th) of the project was somewhat 
slower than earlier experience hed ted project staff to expect* Getting 
to the actual writing of contingency contracts, and to implamenting other 
modes of behavior therapy with the clients, has been especially stow.* 
Although there are many reasons for this, the most important (in addition to 
those of high caseload and lack of motivation) appear to be the following: 

1) Many field agents lacked Interviewing skills thet were originally 
assumed to be present. Because of this relative lack of skill, it 
was difficult for them to establish good contingency eontrects. 



The original work schedule was as follows: 

I - April I, 1972 to June 30, 1972 « Development of training package. 

M - July I, 1972 to September 30, 1972 » Intensive training of 
supervisory staff. 

in - October l» 1972 to February 2B. 1973 - Field training of all 
participating agents* 

IV • March I, 1977^ to September 30, 1974 > Implementation of experimental 
behavior modification strategies. 

V • October i, 1974 to March 31, 1975 • Data collection and report writi 
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The research requirement that consecutive cases be taken on as 
subjects in the project added to the complexity of the task of 
writing contracts^ for many clients do not appear to the workers 
to present problems that ere readily dealt with through the 
techniques of contingency contracts. Other clients are seen 
only infrequently, and the traditional behavioral model of 
establishing baseline data and getting accurate frequency 
counts is not readily applicable. 

Project staff have strongly recommended that effective behavior 
therapy (including the special technique of contingency contracting) 
should be characterized by greater client Involvement. In all ceses: 

a) the clients should say what their own goals are (both 
long-range and immediate » and 

b) clients should be involved in helping to identify the 
problems, specifying the reinforcers, and writing the 
contracts. 

The elements of effective behavioral therapy are somewhat contrary, if 
not directly contrary » to the established behavioral patterns of probation 
and parole workers who have traditionally impose*, contracts without negotia- 
tion, in the field of corrections, of course^ wholly negotiated contracts 
are not possible, for the Court always Imposes some conditions upon the client. 
However, it is the hypothesis of the project staff that the long-range objec- 
tive of a corrections program must be towards client self -management, and 
the best way to get there Is to start working toward that objective as soon 
as the first contact is made with the client. 

Some changes in the assumptions agents make about their clients, and 
training {n specific skills are needed. Project staff have now designed a 
training package that deals directly with teaching the skills needed for 
successful behavior therapy (including contingency contracting). This train- 
ing package wilt be offered to all participants during the summer and fall 
of 197". 

In addition to offering training in interviewing, several other modifi- 
cations have been made to take account of the fact that with some clients, 
the contacts will be brief and superficial, and that very tittle In the way 
of active intervention or behavioral change is anticipated. The modified 
procedures will also take account of the fact that many of the presenting 
problems (especially t^<B Illegal behaviors) do not appear to lend themselves 
to the collection of baseline data and formal contingency contracting. However, 
all agents talk with their clients and attempt to influence their behavior. 
The proJect^s goal un these cases will t>e to help the agent understand more 
ciearly what he is r.omrauni eating to the client, to help him learn methods 
o*" accomplishing these objectives more effectively, and to help him learn to 
identify what effects his Interventions have on the client. For that purpose, 
new procedures for defining goals and collecting data have been developed 
thac Add greater fI«Kibility to the approach taken with different clients. 
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Overall, th* project Is generating »n Impressive amount of creative 
ideas and procedures that can significantly Increase the professionalism 
and technical expertness of probation and parole agencies. These agencies* 
with the support of the Court, are In a strategic position to constructively 
or destructively influence the lives of yoirng offenders. It Is our conten- 
tion that we can develop and demonstrate highly constructive t>ehavtor 
Intervention innovations. 
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PREDICTtON, LENGTH OF STAY 
AND FOLtOWUP STUDIES 



Summary of Findings 

The California Youth Authority has an offender-based transactional 
information system which provides voluminous Information on the character- 
istics of wards and how their characteristics relate to such matters as 
lengtn of stay and parole performance. 

Annual and semiannual reports have been Issued over the years on 
the Characteristics^ nx>vements» and performance of Youth Authority wards. 
Information relatlnc to roles» trends^ and projections are reported at 
regular Intervals. Special studies are conducted, the most important of 
which have analysed the relationships between ward characteristics, 
recidivism, length of stay, and pos t**d I scharge performance. 

In this report, three types of studies are summarized. These are 
illustrative of studies undertaken but by no means represent an exhaustive 
I isting. 

Base Expectancy Studies have been carried out continuously in the 
CYA. It Is clear that parole success or failure can be reliably predicted. 
The two most Important predictive variables are (I) age (the older the 
ward the more likely he will succeed) and (2) prior violatlonal record 
(the more priors, the less likely to succeed). Many variables correlate, 
but over and over again, the characteristics of age and prior record are 
the two shown to have the highest and most consistent relationship to 
recidivi sm* 

A second series of studies has Investigated the relationship of lemjth 
of trsti tut ional Stay and Parole Performance . Study after study has 
pointed to the conclusion that the length of stay In an Institution Is 
unrelated to recidivism. 
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Po$t«Ptscharge Studies have foltowed the vlolatlonat careers of 
Youth Authority wards after they have left the jurisdiction of the 
department. A major conclusion is that 65 percent avoid being sentenced 
to adult prison system. Of the 35 percent who go to prison, about 
half are sentenced and discharged directly to prison while under CYA 
jurisdiction. The remainder are sentenced to prison after they have 
been discharged from CYA jurisdiction. 
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BASE EXPECTANCY STUDIES 



George Davis 

In recent years, a steadily Increasing number of correctional agen- 
cies throughout the United States have employed a variety of statistical 
techniques to develop what have been variously referred to as prediction, 
experience, and base expectancy tables. The Department of the Youth 
Authority of the State of California has been no exception. Through Its 
Division of Research, It has directed a considerable research effort 
toward both the development and continual intprovenient of base expectancy 
tables since the Fall of 1958. (Beverly 1959) 

Base expectancy tables simply list the numbers of parolees falling 
within each of a finite number of specifically defined categories and the 
observed degree of parole success or failure associated with each of these 
categories. Success or failure Is generally measured In terms of official 
actions (e.g., returns to an Institution as a result of either new 
offenses or violations of the conditions of parole) taken within a fixed 
period of time following release to parole. Table I presents a six- 
category base expectancy table constructed from data relevant to 30^6 male 
wards who had been committed to the Youth Authority for the first time 
and who were released to California parole supervision some time In I96I. 
The performance of each parolee was examined and he was classified as a 
parole violator If either his parole had been revoked or he had been 
discharged to another jurisdiction (e.g., California Department of 
Corrections) following a suspense action Incurred within fifteen months 
of Institutional release. 

A criticism often made of base expectancy tables Is that they dis- 
criminate only at either end of the distribution of categories, leaving 
a large middle group about which no predictive statements, other than 
average, can be made. That this Is not a necessary condition of base 
expectancy tables Is shown by the fact that the present table has no 
group, middle or otherwise, whose violation rate may be said to be 
average. Each parolee may therefore be classified as belonging to a 
group whose violatlonal expectations are either greater or less than 
average. 

The Variables Used In Base Expectancy Classification 

The specific base expectancy category to which a parolee Is assigned 
will generally depend upon either a particular configuration of character- 
istics or a numerical score derived from consideration of a given set of 
back'jfound factors. In either case, these factors are systematically 
selected from a large number of factors usually found to be significantly 
associated with violation or nonviolation of parole. The base expectancy 
table presented below was based upon numerical scores obtained by use of 
a twe I ve-var I able regression equation, this equation having been derived 
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TABLE I 



A Six-category Base Expectancy Table 





oc 


Nuntber or 




* 




Category 


Score 


Parolees 


V_ 


N-V 


V t o 1 a t i on 


1 


-23-290 


509 


105 


404 


20.6 


2 


291-377 


507 • 


159 


348 


31.4 


3 


378-^t33 


503 


196 


307 


39.0 


k 


434-504 


511 


255 


256 


49.9 


S 


505-589 


511 


287 


224 


56.2 




590-971 


505 


326 


179 


64.6 




Total 


3046 


1328 


1718 


43.6 


* 

*; ■ no. 


of violators, N-V • no. 


of non- 


violators 





from a multiple linear regression analysis of thirty-nine performance- 
related characteristics. The twelve variables upon which each parolee 
was scored were: (t) age at first admission to the Youth Authority, 
(2) type of offense for which committed, (3) record prior to the Youth 
Authority, (4) current attitude toward school, (5) number of foster home 
placements, (6) number of offense partners, (7) race, (8) number of 
households of which parolee had been a member, (9) degree of supervision 
of the ward by his mother, (10) number of evenings per weeic spent outside 
the home, and (II) mental rating. These variables are listed In order 
of the nagnitude of their unique contribution to criterion of variance. 
With the exception of age at first admission (a continuous variable), 
all variables were treated as dichotomies. 

Uses 

Base expectancies are used to: (I) enable the researcher to make 
more equitable comparisons between treatment groups In evaluating the 
effects of treatment, (2) provide an auxiliary instrument of selection 
for use in maicing decisions concerning treatment or placement, (3) plan 
differential programming for specified classes of parole ristc wards. 

) 

The first use— to make more equitable comparisons between treatment 
t}.'oupS"can be explained best by an example. When the violation rates 
of releasees from aifferent institutions are studied, considerable 
variation is found. Is this because Institutions with low violation rates 
have more effective programs, or are they simply dealing with a better- 
risk population? 
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Since each released ward may be placed in a base expectancy category 
according to his total score. It ii possible to construct a frequency 
distribution of v/ards by base expectancy category for each Institution. 
The expected violation rate for each institution may be obtained. Then 
conv«3ri5ons of observed and expected violation rates for each Institution 
can b€ made, as well as Indirect compa'-isons between institutions. 
Using this r.iethod, it has been possible to show that the violation rates 
of the releasees of most Institutions are satisfactorily explained by 
the base expectancy classification of the youths released. 

The second use— as an auxiliary instrument of selection for use In 
making dec! s ions— -may also be illustrated by an exatnple. In one study. 
It was found that approximately 5 percent of wards released from the 
Youth Authority were released directly from a reception center. The 
violation rates of these releasees was 39 percent. However, Table 1 
shows that base expectancy categories 1 and Z have violation rates of 
less than 39 percent. These two categories comprised about 44 percent 
of the total population and together had an average violation rate of 
26 percent— some 13 percentage points better than the wards who were 
released directly from the reception center. 

It should be pointed out that In addition to an estimate of parole 
success, other factors must be taken Into consideration In making decisions 
on direct release. For example, the type of offense must be such that 
the ward is unlikely to constitute a threat to the safety of the com- 
munity, and the placement must be deemed reasonably wholesome. Even so, 
it is likely that fewer wards were released directly from reception 
centers than may have qualified. The base exp ctancy table might well 
be used as an auxiliary instrument for this decision. 

The third possibility Is that of developing different kinds of 
programs for different classes of parole risks. One example Is to assign 
different kinds of parole risks to different sized caseloads. Good risk 
parolees might be assigned to very large caseloads with minimal super- 
vision. Small sized caseloads might be assigned to the middle risk group, 
and so on. 

Li mi tations 

Most of the variables now constituting base expectancy tables cannot 
be changed by any treatment (age at admission, prior record, offense). 
Hence the tables as presently constructed cannot help with decisions as 
to institutional program assignment or time of release, 

tidse expectancy tables based on parolees from one correctional agency 
cannot be ,issunted to be valid for parolees from other correctional agencies. 

jince the probability of parole violation li, determined from the 
puroie performance of large numbers of parolees, the violation rate 
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associated with the base expectancy category nay not accurately apply to 
any one particular individual in that group. Thus, decisions on individual 
wards should not be made solely on the basis of base expectancy scores. 

The reader interested In a detailed discussion of the uses and 
limitations of base expectancy tables Is referred to the references 
which follow. 
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LENGTH OF IMSTITUTfOUAU STAY AND PAROLt PERFORMANCE 



George Davis 

General Description 

The relationship between the length of institutional stay and the 
parole performance of California Youth Authority Is periodically studied. 

Length of stay (LOS) is defined as the number of months between 
admission to a CYA Institution (usually a reception center) and release 
to parole, tt should be noted that between admission and release, a 
ward nay be assigned to several institutions. Host typically, however, 
a CYA ward spends about four t^eks in a reception diagnostic center and 
the remainder of his stay In one institutional or can^ setting. Parole 
performance Is represented as a dichotomy of viotatlon/non-vlolation, 
with violation defined as a revocation (return to an Institution) or 
vlotatlonal discharge occurring within 1$ oKKiths after release to parole. 

institutions serve different types of wards, according to their sex, 
age, security risk, and rehabilitation needs. The average length of 
confinement at CYA Institutional facilities ranges from a low of 8.5 months 
for releasees from carnps, to a high of 15.0 months for those released from 
training schools. In order to hold the characteristics of wards and 
institutions constant, the relationship between length of stay and perform- 
ance on parole Is ordinarily analyzed separately for each Institution. 

Summary of Findings 

The studies have shown no consistent and significant differences 
between length of stay and parole performance. This conclusion Is 
supported by three different methods of statistical analysis. Length of 
stay was dichotomized by: I) Mean length of stay or less versus longer 
than the mean; 2) Median length of stay or less versus longer than the 
median; 3) Trlchotomlzed to the lower 25 percent versus middle 50 percent 
versus highest 25 percent. 

The following table Is an example of one analysis using mean length 
of stay and grouping the Institutions by sex. This Is used for illustrative 
purposes as the preferred analysis Is by Institution of release and by 
risk group. I.e., good risks/bad risks. 

Table I shows that, for boys, length of stay Is unrelated to parole 
performance. Those having short length of stay do as well as those with 
loncj length of stay. For girls, length of stay is shown to be related 
with shorter length of stays. 

twpUcations. The conclusion which has been drawn from this series 
of reports is that the period of time wards are kept In institutions is 
simply unrelated to recidivism, or as in the case of girls related 
inversely. Many other variables are so related, such as sex, age, prior 
record, and type of offense; but the Institutional length of stay, in and 
of itself, has consistently shown itself to be unrelated. 
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TABU 1 



Analysis of Parole Performance by Institutional 
Length of Stay, 1969 Release Cohort 

Total 



(Showing percent revoked or discharged for a violation committed 
wlt*-ln 15 noftths of parole exposure) 







Parole Performance 






tn&titutlon of ReledSC 


Total 
Re leased 


Non 
viola- 
tors 


Viola- 
tors 


Percent 
viola- 
tors 




Signi- 
ficance 
level 


Total Boys 


5,374 


3,183 


2,191 


40.8 






Mean LOS or shorter 
Longer than mean LOS 


3,195 
2,179 


1,893 
1,290 


1,302 
889 


40.8 
40.8 


0.00 


N.S. 


Boys Schools 


4,788 


2,763 


2,025 


42.3 






Mean LOS or shorter 
Longer than (nean LOS 


2,852 
U936 


1,652 
1,111 


1,200 
825 


42.1 
42.6 


0.13 


N.S. 


Boys Canps 


586 


420 


166 


28.3 






Mean LOS or shorter 
Longer than mean LOS 


343 
243 


241 
179 


102 
64 


29.7 
26.3 


0.81 


N.S. 


Total Girls 


353 


591 


262 


30.7 






Mean LOS or shorter 
Lonyer than mean LOS 


425 
428 


312 
279 


113 
149 


26.6 
34.8 


6.78 


.01 
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POST-DISCHARGE STUDIES 
George Davis 



General Desert pt Ion 

One of the ways In which progress of Youth Authority wards Is monitored 
Is through the evaluation of parole performance. If one of the goals of the 
Youth Authority Is to permanently reduce the delinquent and criminal behavior 
of Its wards, then It is necettary to go beyond the point of control by the 
Youth Authority and obtain sooie nteasure of post-discharge behavior. 

In November of 1966, the first Youth Authority research report of post* 
djscharge behavior was published. (Jamison, Johnson and Guttmann, 1966) TKat 
study uti 11 sad two discharge cohorts, one In 1953 and the other In 1958. 
A second study similar In methodology followed the more current discharge 
cohort of 1965. (Davis, FIke, Orsborn and Guttmann, 1973). 

All wards discharged from Youth Authority jurisdiction In 1965 were 
identified from Youth Authority records and a Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion (BCt) number was obtained for each Individual. A listing of these nms 
and numbers was compiled and sent to 8Cl where the current arrest Informa- 
tion (I.e., rap sheets) was put together for each person. The "rap sheet" 
Information consists of an entry for each arrest for which a fingerprint Is 
obtained, along with the arresting agency, the date of the arrest, and the 
booking offense. Disposition data, which Is entered at a later date, shows the 
disposition of the arrest and the sentence imposed. If applicable. The arresting 
agency Is ultimately responsible for the Input to the "rap sheet", both as to 
the arrest and disposition. 

Each "rap sheet" was read by Youth Authority personnel and each disposition 
for an offense occurring after discharge was coded as to the length and type of 
sentence. The follcwup period was approximataly five years. 

The earlier study suffered from some problems In the quality of the pre- 
and postdlscharge Information. The law enforcement agencies In California have 
In recent years been more diligent In supplying arrest and disposition Informa- 
tion to BCI and thus the quality of the followup data has Improved. 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR FiWDiWGS 

Table I shoMs the total number of prison commitments, either at discharge 
or within the follOMup period, for the 1958 and 1965 discharge groups. The 
la5b group shows a total of 39 percent of the wards conwiltted to prison. This 
group is fairly equally divided between those discharged directly to prison 
and these committed to prison during the followup period. The 1965 cohort 
shows a total of 35 percent committed to prison with a slightly lesser number 
going to prison at discharge than those committed during the followup period. 
Males discharged in lii58 show a total of 44 percent committed to prison, while 
those discharged in 1965 show 40 percent. Females show a larger proportion of 
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prison conmitments in the 1965 group than in the 1958 group (8 percent 
versu» 5 percent). This difference can be explained by the trend for 
women to become more a part of the criminal scene (e.g*, the feiRate drug 
offender). The smatter proportion of mate offenders receiving prison 
sentences in the 1965 discharge groMp is a reflection of the current 
sentencing practices which give high priority to community correctional 
programs rather than to state prison sentences. 



TABLE I 



Comparison of l^rlson Comml^nts in 
the 1958 and 1965 Discharge Groups 





Totat 


Kales 


Females 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total discharged in 1958 


1,970 


100.0 


1,716 


100.0 


254 


100.0 


Sentenced to prison 


764 


38.8 


750 


43.7 


14 


5.4 


At discharge 


374 


19.0 


367 


21.4 


7 


2.7 


After discharge 


390 


19.8 


383 


22.3 


? 


2.7 


Mo prison commitments 


1,206 


61.2 


966 


56.3 


240 


94.6 


Total discharged in 1965 


4,277 


100.0 


3,617 


100.0 


660 


100.0 


Sentenced to prison 


1,481 


34.6 


1,431 


39.6 


SO 


7.6 


At discharge 


703 


16.4 


693 


19.2 


10 


1.5 


After discharge 


778 


18.2 


738 


20.4 


40 


6.1 


Ho prison commitments 


2,796 


65.4 


2,186 


60.4 


610 


92.4 



Table 2 shows the 1965 discharge group by most serious post-discharge 
sentence. Seven hundred three wards (16 percent) were discharged directly 
to prison. Thirty-three percent of the population were not sentenced for 
serious criminal activity during the five-year period— (25 percent had no 
arrest record or had minor traffic arrests only, while 8 percent had arrests 
but no dispositions. Nineteen percent of the group had an arrest with 
probation only or a short sentence. An additional 13.5 percent had a local 
Jail sentence of from 31 to 365 days. 
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TABLE 2 



Fottciwup of Wards Discharged frooi 
CaUfornU Youth Authority During 1965 
(Showing postdischargc foHomip to Septamber, 1971) 





Total 


Males 


Females 




Numt>er 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Ntiinber 


Percent 


Total discharged in 1965 
(lest exclusions) 


4,277 


100.0 


3,617 


100.0 


660 


loo.o 


Discharged *'.oiii CYA to 
prison in 1965 


705 


16.4 


693 


19.2 


10 


1.5 


Prison sentence 


77a 


18.2 


738 


20.4 


40 


6.1 


Local sentence over 
30 days in jail 


580 


13.6 


531 


14.7 


49 


7.4 


Local sentence up t< 
30 days in jvft 


812 


19.0 


674 


18.6 


138 


20.9 


Ho arrests or arrests 
and no sentence 


l»40i 


32.8 


981 


27.1 


423 


64.1 



Np! ications of Findings 

The tMO postdlscharge studies conducted by the Youth Authority point to 
some generalized canclutions as to what can be expecttd of the long-term 
criminal conduct of seriously disturbed youthful offenders. Specifically, 
the latest study indicates that: 

I. A fairly large proportion of Youth Authority dischargees do not 
»i>pMr to engage in significant criminal activity After their 
release from Youth Authority jurisdiction. 

2* A significant proportion of Youth Authority dischargees continue to 
engage in criieinal activity after their discharge fron Youth Authority 
ju* isdiction. 

3. It Mould seem dsslrable to investigate possible ways of predicting 
which of these two groups a YA ward Is lilcely to be In. 
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